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FOREWORD 


Foreword 

The international community, including members of the Development Assistance Committee (DAC), 
has paid increasing attention to situations of conflict and fragility, acknowledging that these settings 
represent some of the great development challenges of our time. Rising levels of resources go into these 
contexts, but the fact that no fragile state has yet to reach any of the Millennium Development Goals is a 
stark reminder to us all that results are difficult to achieve and sustain in these situations. Finding 
answers to improve delivery is urgent, not least for the populations suffering from conflict and poverty. 

To deliver better results in situations of conflict and fragility we need to improve our 
understanding of the impacts and effectiveness both of programmes and projects aimed at 
supporting peace and of development and humanitarian activities operating in conflict settings. 
While the use of evaluation has become widespread in development and methods continue to evolve, 
it has grown clear that a special approach is needed to support learning and accountability in the 
context of conflict and fragility. How can evaluations provide strong evidence and lessons about what 
works and why in complex conflict settings - where change processes are non-linear and 
engagement politicised, and, where data are often missing or unreliable? How can the findings of 
these evaluations be used to inform policy making, programme design and implementation? 

It is against this backdrop that I am pleased to present this OECD-DAC guidance on Evaluating 
Peacebuilding Activities in Settings of Conflict and Fragility and to highlight the timely and relevant 
contribution it makes to international policy debates. Whereas a few years ago it was thought that 
evaluation in situations of conflict and fragility was impossible - or even objectionable - the process 
of developing and testing this guidance has proven otherwise. Importantly, it has stimulated critical 
thinking and shown how an evaluative perspective can be useful to policy makers and practitioners - 
not just for commissioning evaluations, but throughout the programme cycle. It has also 
demonstrated that more rigorous assessment of the theories underlying donor action in settings of 
conflict and fragility can help debunk outdated myths about the role of aid in preventing violent 
conflict and supporting long-term development processes. 

Evaluating Peacebuilding Activities in Settings of Conflict and Fragility was born out of a 
collaborative effort between evaluation and the conflict- and-fragile- state communities. By 
establishing a common understanding of key concepts and encouraging more and better evaluation, 
particularly of development co-operation activities in settings of conflict and fragility, it has created 
a community of practice bridging these diverse disciplines. I think it safe to say that the process itself 
has shown the value-added ofcross-D AC work. 

I encourage all those concerned with supporting positive change and sustainable development 
in today’s fragile and conflict- affected regions to utilise this guidance - not just for commissioning 
evaluations, but as an input to learning and accountability throughout government. 


J. Brian Atwood, Chair 
OECD Development Assistance Committee 
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Executive summary 


J. he high human, economic, political and social costs of violent conflict - coupled with a 
growing sense that such suffering and devastation could be avoided or at least mitigated - 
have led to increasing shares of development and humanitarian assistance being spent in 
settings of violent conflict and state fragility. In the decade to 2009 the share of overseas 
development assistance (ODA) to fragile, conflict-afflicted countries doubled to USD 46 billion 
and 37% of total available ODA. International actors now recognise the centrality of these 
challenges for global development. 

Yet the scale of that effort is not reflected in its results. Findings from evaluations in 
these fields show that there are substantial weaknesses in programme design, 
effectiveness, and management. Peacebuilding and statebuilding support is often not 
based on a clear, strategic understanding of the conflict and (potential) role of international 
support in transforming key conflict drivers. Programmes lack basic conflict sensitivity and 
are not well adapted to the context in which they operate. The logic and assumptions 
underlying many activities in these fields are untested and objectives are unclear. Sketchy 
understanding of a conflict and unchecked assumptions can produce interventions that 
actually worsen tensions and fuel the conflicts they seek to mitigate. 

The need for more and better evaluation in conflict settings 

Furthermore, a persistent evaluation gap (few or weak evaluations of peacebuilding 
and conflict prevention activities), and little to no evaluation activity in settings of violent 
conflict, has meant that there is often very little credible information about the 
effectiveness and results of such endeavours. Learning and accountability have been weak. 
Research and experience, including the testing of the draft guidance, have shown that 
evaluations in these fields tend to be weak in terms of data, methods and validity of 
findings. Fewer rigorous methods are used and questions of causality are often 
inadequately addressed. Many evaluations in this field focus on process and mapping the 
context. Both internal and external validity tend to be quite low - meaning it is hard to 
draw broader lessons that can be applied to other contexts and it is difficult to draw 
credible conclusions about effectiveness and what works. 

How and why guidance was developed 

Evaluating Peacebuilding Activities in Settings of Conflict and Fragility (hereafter referred to 
as “the Guidance ”) was developed by the OECD’s Development Assistance Committee (DAC) 
through the collaboration of its subsidiary bodies working on conflict and fragility and on 
evaluation. In 2008, the OECD produced a draft guidance, (Guidance on Evaluating Conflict 
Prevention and Peacebuilding Activities - Working Draft for Application Period ) that was used to 
evaluate a range of activities. The findings from that application phase led to the 2008 draft 
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being revised. The result is the present guidance, Evaluating Peacebuilding Activities in 
Settings of Conflict and Fragility. 

This guidance aims to help improve programme design and management and 
strengthen the use of evaluation in order to enhance the quality of conflict prevention and 
peacebuilding work. It seeks to guide policy makers and country partners, field and 
programme officers, evaluators and other stakeholders engaged in settings of conflict and 
fragility by supporting a better, shared understanding of the role and utility of evaluations, 
outlining key dimensions of planning for them, setting them up, and carrying them out. 

This guidance is to be used for assessing activities (policies, programmes, strategies or 
projects) in settings of violent conflict or state fragility, such as peacebuilding and conflict 
prevention work and development and humanitarian activities that may or may not have 
specific peace-related objectives. This encompasses the work of local, national, regional 
and non-governmental actors, in addition to development co-operation activities. The 
central principles and concepts in this guidance, including conflict sensitivity and the 
importance of understanding and testing underlying theories about what is being done 
and why, are applicable to a range of actors. 

Understanding key concepts 

The document begins with a discussion of key concepts and provides an overview of 
current policy debates. It describes the convergence of the concepts of peacebuilding, 
statebuilding and conflict prevention and addresses the emerging international consensus 
that such contexts require specific, adapted approaches. It considers the principles for 
engagement in fragile states as the backdrop to evaluating such engagement and outlines 
the preconditions for evaluability, which should be handled by those designing and 
managing such programmes. Such conditions include setting clear, measurable objectives 
for peace-related activities, collecting baselines data and monitoring activities. 

Challenges of evaluating in fragile, conflicted- affected settings 

While no two situations of conflict and fragility are alike - all are specific to a place 
and time - they share some characteristics, many of which make evaluation particularly 
challenging. Evaluations in the field of conflict prevention and peacebuilding expose both 
evaluators and evaluated to violence. International engagement in settings of violent 
conflict is often highly politicised, complex and multifaceted, encompassing not only 
development activities, but ones that are humanitarian, diplomatic, and even military in 
nature. Evaluators may struggle to maintain safe “evaluation space” where they can 
produce credible, defensible findings. It can be particularly difficult to establish clear 
attribution and causality in settings that are complex and where changes for peace (or 
renewed violence) are often non-linear and unpredictable. Further complicating evaluation 
in these settings are the relatively weak programme designs and the lack of agreed upon, 
proven strategies for effectively working towards peace. Baseline and monitoring data, 
including information on implementation, is often lacking. These weaknesses in design 
and programme management can make peacebuilding and statebuilding activities less 
effective and particularly difficult to evaluate. 
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Overcoming challenges by understanding the conflict context 

Moving from the discussion of challenges, the guidance outlines a number of basic 
principles to help overcome them, setting the stage for a description of key elements of 
planning for, preparing, implementing, and learning from an evaluation. The guidance 
argues that conflict analysis - which includes understanding conflict dynamics and actors 
as well as the economic and political context - is essential for designing and implementing 
strategies and programmes, as well as for evaluating such work. A clear analysis of the 
causes, drivers and dynamics of conflict and fragility sets the analytical framework for 
evaluation, and should also be used to ensure conflict sensitivity. Adjusting the evaluation 
to be sensitive to the conflict context may have implications for methodology, data 
collection and findings. 

Conflict sensitivity and theories of change 

Conflict sensitivity is an overarching principle highlighted in this guidance. All 
engagement (including evaluation) in such settings should be sensitive to conflict and 
avoid doing harm. However, conflict sensitivity does not of itself build peace and being 
sensitive to the conflict is not synonymous with being effective. Questions of conflict 
sensitivity will therefore be evaluated alongside an assessment of effectiveness and other 
criteria. 

The concept of theory of change is presented as a way of encouraging critical thinking 
about the assumptions and strategies of peacebuilding and statebuilding. A theory of 
change is the understanding of how a specific activity will result in achieving desired 
changes in a particular context - it is the logic that underlies action. Developing better 
founded, more clearly stated theories about how peacebuilding and statebuilding can be 
achieved and supported is a key message from this guidance for decision makers, 
managers, and programme staff. Policies and programmes should use theories and 
assumptions that are tested and evidence based, which set out in clear cause-effect terms 
how they intend to produce outputs, outcomes and impacts. Doing so will not only help in 
the assessment of effectiveness and impact, but also contribute to knowledge about 
violence, peace and development. Untested or incorrect theories of change are often one 
reason why development assistance is failing to produce peacebuilding results. Evaluation 
contributes to testing theories of change and to building up the evidence base on 
peacebuilding and statebuilding. 

Evaluations at work 

Analysis against the DAC criteria constitutes the main substance of the evaluation 
study. Evaluators examine relevance, sustainability, effectiveness, efficiency and impact of 
activities in relation to the specific conflict context in order to answer the main evaluation 
questions posed in the terms of reference. The guidance describes how these criteria might 
be adjusted and offers examples of conflict-related lines of query. Data availability and 
other challenges may affect analysis, particularly when assessing impact. The last phase of 
an evaluation is to draw the conclusions and feed the findings into relevant planning, 
management, learning, research, or accountability processes. Dissemination strategies 
should be tailored to the target audiences, reaching them with timely, relevant information 
backed up by sound evidence. Actionable recommendations based on the conclusions 
should be presented as opportunities for learning and commissioning institutions should 
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ensure systematic response to the findings. Such an approach will increase receptivity and 
the chances that findings will be fed back into programme design and decision-making. 

In these ways, more and better evaluation will contribute to identifying strategies and 
programmes that progress towards “peace writ large”. 
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GLOSSARY 


Activity 

Attribution 
Baseline study 

Conflict analysis 

Conflict mapping 
Conflict prevention 

Conflict sensitivity 
Counterfactual 


Glossary 


Actions taken or work performed through which inputs, such as 
funds, technical assistance and other types of resources, are 
mobilised to produce specific outputs (OECD, 2002). In this 
guidance, “activity” may include projects, programmes, policies 
and country assistance strategies. See also intervention. 

The ascribing of a causal link to observed (or expected to be 
observed) changes and a specific intervention (OECD, 2002). 

An analysis describing the situation prior to a development 
intervention, against which progress can be assessed or 
comparisons made (OECD, 2002). 

A systematic study of the political, economic, social, historical 
and cultural factors that directly influence the shape, dynamics 
and direction of existing or potential conflicts. It includes an 
analysis of conflict causes and dynamics as well as assessments 
of the profiles, motivations, objectives and resources of conflict 
protagonists (CDA, 2007; Conflict Sensitivity Consortium, 2004). 

A representation of the main aspects of a conflict analysis, 
illustrating relationships between actors, causes, causal 
relationships, etc. 

Actions undertaken to reduce tensions and to prevent the outbreak 
or recurrence of violent conflict. Beyond short-term actions, it 
includes the notion of long-term engagement. It consists of 
operational prevention, (i.e. immediate measures applicable in the 
face of crisis), and structural prevention, i.e. measures to ensure 
that crises do not arise in the first place or, if they do, that they do 
not recur (OECD, 2001b; United Nations, 2001a). 

Systematically taking into account both the positive and negative 
impacts of interventions, in terms of conflict or peace dynamics, 
on the contexts in which they are undertaken, and, conversely, 
the implications of these contexts for the design and 
implementation of interventions (Conflict Sensitivity 
Consortium, 2004). 

The situation or condition which hypothetically may prevail for 
individuals, organisations, or groups were there no intervention, 
e.g. the war that would have occurred had a peacebuilding 
intervention not taken place. 
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Country programme 

One or more donor’s or agency’s portfolio of interventions and 
the assistance strategy behind them, in a partner (recipient) 
country. 

Driving factors of 
conflict 

The trends, currents, causes or fundamental influences that 
affect a conflict and help determine its characteristics, direction 
and ultimate outcome. 

Do no harm 

Ways in which international humanitarian and development 
assistance given in conflict settings may be provided so that, 
rather than exacerbating and worsening the conflict, it helps 
local people disengage from fighting and develop systems for 
settling the problems which prompt conflict within their 
societies (CDA, 2004; OECD 2010d). 

Evaluability 

Extent to which an activity or programme can be evaluated in a 
reliable, credible fashion. Evaluability assessments call for the 
early review of a proposed activity or programme in order to 
ascertain whether its objectives are adequately defined and its 
results verifiable (OECD, 2002). 

Evaluation 

Evaluation refers to the process of determining merit, worth or 
value of an activity, policy or programme. It consists of the 
systematic and objective assessment of an on-going or 
completed project, programme or policy, its design, 
implementation and results. The aim is to determine the 
relevance and fulfilment of objectives, development efficiency, 
effectiveness, impact and sustainability. An evaluation should 
provide information that is credible and useful, enabling the 
incorporation of lessons learned into the decision-making 
process of both recipients and donors (Scriven, 1991; OECD, 2002). 

Ex ante evaluation 

Evaluation performed before the implementation phase of an 
intervention (OECD, 2002). 

Ex post evaluation 

Evaluation of an intervention after it has been completed 
(OECD, 2002). 

Formative evaluation 

Evaluation intended to improve performance, most often 
conducted during the implementation phase of projects or 
programmes. 

Fragility, fragile state, 
fragile situation 

National, regional and local territories where the state (including 
central and local authorities) has weak capacity to carry out basic 
governance functions, and lacks the ability to develop mutually 
constructive relations with society. Fragile states are also more 
vulnerable to internal or external shocks such as economic crises 
or natural disasters (OECD 2011b). These situations tend to be 
characterised by poor governance, to be prone to violent conflict, 
and to show limited progress towards development. An aggregate 
of governance and security criteria, or of capacity, accountability 
and legitimacy criteria are usually used as measures of fragility. 
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Goal 

Impacts 

Indicator 

Inputs 

Intervention 

Joint evaluation 

Logical framework 
(log frame) 

Monitoring 

Objective 

(project or programme 
objective) 

Outcome 

Outputs 

Participatory 

evaluation 


The higher-order objective to which a development intervention 
is intended to contribute (OECD, 2002). 

Positive or negative, primary and secondary effects produced by 
an intervention, directly or indirectly, intended or unintended 
(OECD, 2002). Results that lie beyond immediate outcomes or 
sphere of an intervention and influence the intensity, shape or 
likelihood of a conflict. 

Quantitative or qualitative factor or variable that provides a 
simple and reliable means to measure achievement, to reflect the 
changes connected to an intervention, or to help assess the 
performance of a development actor (OECD, 2002). 

The financial, human, and material resources used for the 
development intervention (OECD, 2002). 

A general term that refers to the subject of the evaluation and 
may refer to an activity, project, programme, strategy, policy, 
topic, sector, operational area, country strategy, institutional 
performance, etc. Examples are policy advice, projects, 
programmes (OECD, 2010c). 

An evaluation involving more than one donor agency and/or 
country partner (OECD, 2002). 

Management tool used to improve the design of interventions, 
most often at the project level. It involves identifying strategic 
elements (inputs, outputs, outcomes, impact) and their causal 
relationships, indicators, and the assumptions or risks that may 
influence success and failure. It thus facilitates planning, 
execution and evaluation of development interventions. 

A continuing function that uses systematic collection of data on 
specified indicators to provide management and the main 
stakeholders of an intervention with information regarding the 
use of allocated funds, the extent of progress, the likely 
achievement of objectives and the obstacles that stand in the way 
of improved performance (OECD, 2002). 

The intended physical, financial, institutional, social, 
environmental, or other results to which a project or programme 
is expected to contribute (OECD, 2002). 

The likely or achieved short-term and medium-term effects of an 
intervention’s outputs (OECD, 2002). 

The products, capital goods, and services which result from a 
conflict prevention and peacebuilding intervention (OECD, 2002). 
Evaluation method in which representatives of agencies and 
stakeholders (including beneficiaries) work together in designing, 
carrying out, and interpreting an evaluation (OECD, 2002). 
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Peace analysis 


Peacebuilding 


Policy coherence 


Product 


Programme theory 
(see also logical 
framework and theory 
of change) 

Project/programme 
cycle management 
(PGM) 

Reliability 


An assessment of the peacebuilding environment, including existing 
peace efforts, actors, de-escalating factors (reduce armed conflict or 
tensions), and connectors (Paffenholz and Reychler, 2007). 

Actions and policies “aimed at preventing the outbreak, the 
recurrence or continuation of armed conflict”, encompassing “a 
wide range of political, developmental, humanitarian and human 
rights programmes and mechanisms”, including “short and long 
term actions tailored to address the particular needs of societies 
sliding into conflict or emerging from it” (UN, 2001b). Includes 
long-term support to, and establishment of, viable political and 
socio-economic and cultural institutions capable of addressing 
the proximate and root causes of conflicts, as well as other 
initiatives aimed at creating the necessary conditions for 
sustained peace and stability (OECD, 2001b). 

The systematic promotion of mutually reinforcing policy actions 
across government departments and agencies, creating synergies 
towards achieving the agreed objectives (OECD, 2001c). There are 
four dimensions of coherence: a) consistency between ends and 
means of a policy; b) consistency of policies and activities across 
government departments; c) consistency of policies and activities 
pursued by different actors; and d) alignment of policies, 
activities and processes between external actors and conflict 
affected or conflict prone countries (Picciotto and Weaving, 2006). 
An evaluation product is the output of an evaluation process and 
may take different forms, including written or oral reports, visual 
presentations, community meeting or videos. 

A programme theory is a hypothesis or model of how a 
programme is intended to produce intended results and the 
factors affecting or determining its success. A programme theory 
often combines a theory of change and an implementation model 
(Bamberger et al., 2006). 

Management approach that systematically follows the cycle of 
planning, implementing, monitoring and evaluating the 
intervention. 

Reliability refers to the consistency or dependability of data and 
evaluation judgements, with reference to the quality of the 
instruments, procedures and analyses used to collect and 
analyse data. Evaluation information is reliable when repeated 
observations under similar conditions produce similar results. 
Reliability contributes to credibility that can be additionally 
enhanced through a transparent evaluation process (OECD, 1991). 
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Results based 
management (RBM) 

Result 

Risk assessment/risk 
analysis 


Stakeholders 

Statebuilding 


Summative evaluation 


Terms of reference 
(TOR) 


Theory of change 


Theory-based 

evaluation 

Triangulation 

Validity 


A management strategy focusing on performance and 
achievement of outputs, outcomes and impacts. 

The output, outcome or impact (intended or unintended, positive 
and/or negative) of a development intervention. 

An analysis or an assessment of factors (called assumptions in the 
log frame) that affect or are likely to affect the successful 
achievement of an intervention’s objectives. A detailed examination 
of the potential unwanted and negative consequences to human 
life, health, property, or the environment posed by an intervention; 
a systematic process for providing information regarding such 
undesirable consequences; the process of quantification of the 
probabilities and expected impacts for (OECD, 2002). 

Agencies, organisations, groups or individuals who have a direct 
or indirect interest in the intervention or its evaluation (OECD, 
2002). 

Statebuilding is a term used to describe the construction of a 
legitimate, functioning state. The OECD/DAC has defined 
statebuilding as an internal process to enhance capacity, 
institutions and legitimacy of the state, driven by state -society 
relations (OECD, 2008a). 

A study conducted at the end of an intervention (or a phase of that 
intervention) to determine the extent to which anticipated outcomes 
were produced. Summative evaluation is intended to provide 
information about the worth of the programme (OECD, 2002). 

A written document presenting the purpose and scope of the 
evaluation, the methods to be used, the standard against which 
performance is to be assessed or analyses are to be conducted, 
the resource and time allocated, and reporting requirements 
(OECD, 2002). 

The assumptions that link a programme’s inputs and activities to 
the attainment of desired ends. A set of beliefs about how and 
why an initiative will work to change the conflict. It includes both 
implementation theory and programme theory (Weiss, 1995; 
Church and Rogers, 2006). 

An evaluation that tracks the anticipated sequence of linkages 
from inputs and activities to outcomes and impacts (Weiss, 1995). 
The use of multiple theories, methods and/or data sources to verify 
and substantiate an assessment. It is used to overcome the biases 
that come from unitary disciplines, single observers, self-interested 
informants, and partial methods (OECD, 2002; Weiss, 1995). 

The extent to which data collection strategies and instruments 
measure what they purport to measure (OECD, 2002). “External 
validity” refers to the extent to which findings or conclusions from 
one evaluation/context are applicable and valid in another. 
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Introduction 


Why guidance on evaluating peacebuilding activities in settings of conflict 
and fragility? 

In recent years, the international community has paid increasing attention to 
situations of conflict and fragility, acknowledging that they are one of the great 
development challenges of our time. As growing shares of resources, time and energy are 
devoted to projects, programmes, and policy strategies for countries affected by conflict 
and fragility, more evidence of the effectiveness of these endeavours is essential. Donors, 
practitioners and developing country governments show mounting interest in learning 
more about what does and does not work, and why, and in improving understanding of 
what contributes positively to sustainable peace and development. 

The project of developing guidance to strengthen evaluation and learning in these 
contexts began with the identification of a persistent evaluation gap (too few or weak 
evaluations of peacebuilding and conflict prevention activities). Development actors 
undertake little to no evaluation activity in settings of violent conflict and the 
peacebuilding and conflict prevention fields have been under-evaluated (OECD, 2007a). Part 
of the explanation for the lack of evaluation activity is that evaluating in these contexts 
presents unique challenges. This guidance considers that the main challenge specific to 
evaluations in fragile and conflict-affected settings is the threat of violence. Other 
challenges covered in this guidance are: complexity, weak theoretical foundations, data 
collection, attribution, a highly political environment and multiple actors and multiple 
agendas. Challenges are further discussed in Chapter 2. 

The lack of attention to evaluation and the challenges described above have meant 
that there is little credible evidence of the effectiveness and results of peacebuilding and 
conflict prevention endeavours. Research and experience, including the testing of the draft 
guidance, have shown that evaluations in these fields tend to be weak in terms of data, 
methods and validity of findings. Fewer rigorous methods are used and questions of 
causality are often inadequately addressed. Many evaluations in this field focus on process 
and mapping the context (FAFO 2006). Validity, both internal and external, tends to be 
low-meaning it is hard to draw broader lessons that can be applied to other contexts and 
difficult to draw credible conclusions about effectiveness and what approaches work. 

The process of developing Evaluating Peacebuilding Activities in Settings of Conflict and 
Fragility (also referred to as “the Guidance ”) was spurred by a recognition in the peace and 
conflict prevention community of the lack of solid information about the actual results of 
peacebuilding efforts. Recognising the need for better, more tailored approaches to 
evaluation in conflict settings, the OECD’s Development Assistance Committee (DAC) 
launched an initiative to develop guidance on evaluating conflict prevention and 
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peacebuilding activities. The initiative brought together practitioners and policy makers 
from the International Network on Conflict and Fragility (then the DAC Network on 
Conflict, Peace and Development Co-operation) with evaluation experts from the DAC 
Network on Development Evaluation. The OECD (2008a) produced draft guidance in 2008 
which was used to evaluate various conflict prevention activities and external 
peacebuilding and statebuilding support in a number of major conflict settings including 
the Democratic Republic of Congo, Sri Lanka, Southern Sudan, and Afghanistan. The 
guidance has been revised on the basis of the substantive and methodological findings 
from this application phase. 

The goal of this guidance is to promote critical reflection. It aims to help fill the 
learning and accountability gap in settings of conflict and fragility by providing direction to 
those undertaking or commissioning evaluations and helping them better understand the 
sensitivities and challenges that apply in such contexts. At the same time, it aims to assist 
policy makers and practitioners working on peacebuilding and statebuilding to better 
understand the role and utility of evaluation and grasp how an evaluation lens can help 
strengthen programme design and management. With these objectives in mind, the 
Guidance offers advice on aspects of evaluating donor engagement in conflict-affected and 
fragile situations that differ from evaluation in more stable environments. To provide a 
complete picture it also covers some steps that apply to all development evaluations. 

Who will benefit from this guidance and how should it be used? 

Different target audiences will benefit in different ways from this guidance. The 
primary audience includes policy staff, donors, field and desk officers in foreign service 
offices and development agencies, partner country governments, non-governmental and 
international organisations (NGOs), and United Nations (UN) organisations involved in 
commissioning or supporting evaluations in situations of conflict and fragility. Secondly, it 
targets evaluators and evaluation managers, including the evaluation departments of 
developing countries and development agencies. Evaluators will benefit by gaining a 
clearer view of what commissioners expect from their work. Given the diversity of the 
intended audience, some sections may be more relevant than others to individual readers. 

Evaluating Peacebuilding Activities in Settings of Conflict and Fragility provides an overview of 
key concepts relevant to evaluation in conflict situations and fragile states. It can be read while 
designing a programme or developing a strategic policy, while commissioning or programming 
an evaluation, and during the planning and carrying out of a specific evaluation. 

This is not a prescriptive instruction manual. Rather, it seeks to contribute to fostering 
thoughtful, critical approaches by highlighting and clarifying specific challenges for 
evaluation. It should be viewed as a living guidance that will continue to evolve as 
evaluation methodologies and peacebuilding practices improve. It outlines key steps and 
main points to consider at each stage in the evaluation process and suggests tools that may 
support that process. The information and advice it volunteers should be applied carefully, 
based on an evaluation’s context and intended purpose. To that end, this guidance is 
designed to be practical and to respond to the particular challenges that characterise 
fragile, conflict-affected situations and which evaluations must address. 
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Scope and structure of the guidance 

Evaluating Peacebuilding Activities in Settings of Conflict and Fragility builds on existing 
literature and experience in development agencies and countries affected by conflict and 
fragility. This includes the lessons learned during the two-year application phase of a draft 
version of this guidance, when the suggested approach was tested in evaluations of 
external support in conflict settings. The draft guidance was employed for evaluations of 
multi-donor engagement in Southern Sudan (Bennett et al., 2010), Sri Lanka (Chapman et a L, 
2009), and the Democratic Republic of Congo (Brusset et al., 2011), as well as single-donor 
evaluations of the Norwegian contribution to peace in Haiti (Norad, 2009), the Swedish 
Provincial Reconstruction Teams in Afghanistan (unpublished), the German Civil Peace 
Service Programme (Paffenholz, 2011), and the European Commission’s peacebuilding 
portfolio (EC, 2011). 

Chapter 1 outlines the conceptual background of international engagement in settings 
of conflict and fragility, including main donor policy commitments, and examines why 
better understanding of conflict and fragility matters in today’s development context. It is 
of particular relevance to those with limited experience in the conflict and peace domains 
and presents the overarching concepts that guide and inform decision making and 
evaluation. 

If Chapter 1 is the theory, Chapters 2-4 are the practice. They form the “hands-on” core 
of the guidance and will be useful for all readers, particularly those with limited evaluation 
background. These chapters also provide seasoned evaluators with further ideas drawn 
from experience. They are guidance for planning, managing, implementing, and learning 
from evaluation. Underlying the chapters is the importance of understanding that each 
evaluation differs in its scope and purpose. Methodologies can and should be tailored 
accordingly. 

Chapter 2 describes challenges to evaluation in settings of conflict and fragility. It then 
considers the principles that should guide evaluation and help it rise to the challenges of a 
fragile, conflict-affected setting. It emphasises the importance of a conflict analysis for 
assessing an intervention and for ensuring that the evaluation itself is conflict sensitive. 
Evaluations should also seek to be ethically responsible and transparent about strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Chapter 3 considers the key steps in preparing an evaluation. It looks at the stages of 
defining an evaluation’s purpose and scope and conducting a conflict analysis. It then 
examines timing and logistics, co-ordination with other actors, management methods, 
and hiring evaluation teams. 

Chapter 4 deals with conducting an evaluation - from performing initial research to 
identifying the logic behind the development intervention, plugging gaps in data, and 
using OECD evaluation criteria of relevance, effectiveness, impact, sustainability and 
efficiency to assess the activity. Finally, it gives advice on follow-up, learning from 
evaluations, and feeding the lessons back into programming. 

The annexes provide additional detail to complement Chapters 1-4. Annex A goes into 
further detail on conflict analysis, looking at different approaches and the use of the 
analysis in evaluation. Annex B provides further detail on the concept and use of theories 
of change. Annex C considers how to draw up a terms of reference document, using the 
example of an imaginary peace journalism training course. An extensive bibliography 
provides references and resources for further reading. 
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Chapter 1 


Conceptual background and the need 
for improved approaches in situations 
of conflict and fragility 


Chapter 1 outlines the conceptual background to working in settings of conflict and 
fragility. Arguing that such settings require a deep understanding of context and 
conflict , the chapter first seeks to characterise fragile and conflict- affected 
situations. It then looks at the purpose and goals of external engagement and 
describes, based on recent evaluations, how development assistance sometimes 
misses its targets and can even “do harm ” when international partners have not 
sufficiently understood and adapted to the real context-specific drivers of peace and 
conflict. It is suggested that better conflict analysis and clearer targeting, together 
with more explicit and tested theories of change and results-based management can 
contribute to improving the knowledge base for development assistance 
programmes and facilitate evaluation. 
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The need to better understand and adapt to conflict and fragility 

Armed conflict has devastating effects on human life. People in fragile and conflict-affected 
situations are more than twice as likely to be undernourished and lack clean water as those in 
other developing countries (World Bank, 2011). Children are affected particularly badly: a child in 
a fragile state is twice as likely to die before the age of five and also less likely to be able to attend 
school (ibid.) Violence and state fragility are often characterised by systematic violations of 
fundamental human rights. The impacts of conflict on political, social and economic 
development are also profound. When violent conflict breaks out, development is derailed. 

Acknowledging the fact that countries affected by repeated cycles of political and 
criminal violence represent a central challenge for global development, donors provide 
them with substantial amounts of aid. Official development assistance (ODA) to fragile and 
conflict-affected states has doubled over the past decade, reaching USD 46 billion in 2009 
and accounting for 37% of the total available ODA (OECD, 2011d). There is, however, an 
increasing body of evidence to suggest that aid aimed at achieving sustainable peace and 
development is not making a lasting contribution to peace and development. In 2005, a 
review of more than 75 evaluations in the conflict fragility field pointed to substantial 
weaknesses in programme effectiveness, design, and management (Fafo Institute, 2006). 
These findings were confirmed during the application of the earlier draft of this guidance 
(Kennedy-Chouane, 2011). 

In Southern Sudan for example, it was found the support provided by multiple donors 
in 2005-2010 was often mistargeted. Because donors did not fully take into account key 
drivers of violence, there was an overemphasis on basic services and a relative neglect of 
security, policing, and the rule of law, which were found to be essential in the process of 
state formation for the future South Sudan and therefore, critical to preventing future 
conflict (Bennett et al, 2010). Similarly, in the Democratic Republic of Congo, it emerged 
that one of the principal conflict drivers is that the Congolese justice system lacks 
credibility, political commitment, and competence and maintains a delicate relationship 
with customary law. The justice system is particularly inept in dealing with complex land 
ownership conflicts, which fuels violence and human rights violations, particularly where 
populations have been displaced and in the context of the unregulated exploitation of 
natural resources. Several large-scale multi-donor projects have targeted the restoration of 
justice and the rule of law. However, issues relating specifically to property titles, rent, and 
land rights have not been treated adequately within these programmes, according to local 
government and community groups surveyed (Brusset et al., 2011). 

There is no universal definition of fragile and conflict-affected situations - analysts 
and donors still have different notions of exactly what is meant. The OECD Principles for 
Good Engagement in Fragile States (2007a) - known as the Fragile States Principles - outline that 
in fragile situations, governments lack the political will and/or capacity to fulfil the basic 
conditions for poverty reduction, development, security, and human rights. In other words, 
vicious cycles of conflict commence when political and economic stresses and pressures 
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on justice and security meet weak institutions (World Bank, 2011). The OECD (2011b) also 
states that fragile and conflict-affected states are those that have weak capacity for 
carrying out the basic functions of governing their populations and territory and lack the 
ability to develop mutually constructive and reinforcing relations with society. 

As pointed out in the Fragile States Principles, fragile and conflict-affected situations 
cover a broad spectrum. However, they do share some common features: 

• They are inherently high-risk environments - for the people who live there, for their 
governments, and for those who provide and implement humanitarian and 
development assistance. The risks are not only related to the security situation 
(e.g. threats to staff, difficulty of movement, lack of access to information), but to the 
achievement of development objectives: risk of programme and strategic failure, 
fiduciary risks (corruption), and risks to the reputations of donors and implementing 
agencies. 

• They are characterised by complex political economies and state-society relations, in 
which development partners can be parties to on-going conflicts and contested peace 
processes complicate efforts to prioritise needs and identify a strategic vision for 
sustainable peace. 

• They are most often characterised by weak or non-existent national and local capacities 
and institutions. They are thus incapable of identifying or building consensus on 
peacebuilding priorities, developing strategies, implementing programmes, or 
monitoring progress. 

• They are exposed to a combination of internal and external stresses that heighten the 
risk of violent conflict. Internal causes of conflict arise from political, economic, social 
and security-related dynamics (e.g. political exclusion, legacies of violence, crime, low 
GDP per capita, unemployment, identity-based conflict, and inequality). External 
stresses and regional conflicts can further exacerbate internal stresses (price shocks, for 
example, impact on inequality and unemployment) and some, like drug trafficking, can 
even cause them (World Bank, 2011). 

• External humanitarian and development action is often part of donor’s broader 
geopolitical and economic agendas - such as combating international terrorism, 
stabilising access to scarce resources like oil, fighting transnational organised crime, 
opening markets for domestic firms and curbing immigration flows. As such, aid is at a 
higher risk of being politicised in fragile, conflicted situations than in more stable ones, 
and development actors may not be in the lead in setting the agendas for engagement. 

Principles and objectives of peacebuilding and statebuilding support 

The past few years have seen an increase not only in international engagement in 
situations of conflict and fragility, but also in the convergence of development, security, human 
rights, humanitarian assistance, peacebuilding, statebuilding, and related agendas. It is 
internationally acknowledged that sustainable peace and development are critically linked to 
the capacity and legitimacy of the state. Donors need to base their interventions not only on 
the need to support short-term stability (or the cessation of hostilities) or on the provision of 
humanitarian aid, but on a broader understanding of how their interventions affect state- 
society relations and longer term prospects for the development of a functioning, legitimate 
state. Donor engagement in fragile and conflict-affected states is largely guided by the 
overarching aims of preventing conflict, peacebuilding, and statebuilding (see Box 1.1). 
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Box 1.1. Key donor agendas for situations of conflict and fragility 

Conflict Prevention 

Conflict prevention refers not only to actions undertaken in the short term to reduce 
manifest tensions and to prevent the outbreak or recurrence of violent conflict (OECD; 
1997, 2001a). It also includes long-term engagement that addresses the built-in 
capacities of societies to deal with conflicting interests without resorting to violence 
(Menkhaus, 2006), and extends to the management of disputes with destabilising 
potential. Such work helps de-legitimise the belief that violence is an inevitable or 
acceptable way of resolving disputes, making nonviolent alternatives known and more 
attractive, addressing structural and immediate causes, and reducing vulnerability to 
triggers. The goal is not to prevent all conflict. Some conflict is natural, inevitable, and 
a positive part of development and other change processes. Instead, the emphasis is on 
preventing harmful violent responses to the inevitably diverging interests and 
conflicting objectives that exist in all societies. 

Peacebuilding 

Although most peacebuilding focuses on the transition from war to peace, the concept and 
practices of peacebuilding are, in principle, about supporting sustainable peace, regardless of 
whether or not political conflicts have recently produced violence. Indeed, the mere threat 
of violence occurring is sometimes enough to kick-start a peacebuilding process. 
Peacebuilding, in other words, is undertaken because violent conflict is looming, is going on, 
or has recently ceased (OECD, 2011b). The emerging UN consensus (2007) is that: 

“Peacebuilding involves a range of measures aimed at reducing the risk of lapsing or 
relapsing into conflict, by strengthening national capacities for conflict management and 
laying the foundations for sustainable peace. It is a complex, long-term process aimed at 
creating the necessary conditions for positive and sustainable peace by addressing the 
deep-rooted structural causes of violent conflict in a comprehensive manner. 
Peacebuilding measures address core issues that affect the functioning of society and 
the state.” 

Such wording points to a preventive, as well as a post-conflict, role for the concept and 
practice of peacebuilding. 

Statebuilding 

Statebuilding has been defined by the OECD DAC as “an endogenous process to enhance 
capacity, institutions and legitimacy of the state driven by state-society relations” (OECD, 
2008a). The process must be understood against a background of long-term historical and 
structural factors that contribute to shaping the contours of state formation and the 
nature of state-society relations. And it must be understood within the exigencies of 
current circumstances in the country concerned. These may include the risk of violent 
conflict or effects of previous conflict - either internally or in the region - or the impact of 
economic pressures generated by global recession, debt, limited trade opportunities, 
financial imbalances and commodity prices (OECD, 2011b). 


The objectives of conflict prevention, peacebuilding, and statebuilding are inextricably 
linked. Efforts to support and achieve them essentially address the same underlying 
problems. Their aims, too, are consistent: to help societies move in directions conducive to 
nonviolent resolution of conflict, address grievances and injustice, and move towards 
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sustained peace and development (OECD, 2011b). The wished-for end result of donor 
engagement in situations of conflict and fragility is not simply the absence of open conflict 
but a deeper peace, often referred to as “peace writ large”, i.e. societal-level peace or the 
bigger peace beyond the micro level of a single project (CDA Collaborative Learning 
Projects, 2004). The complicating factor is that peace and conflict are context-specific: 
there is no one blueprint either for the end state or the means of achieving it that can be 
applied to all situations. 

Donors recognise that much remains to be done to improve their engagement. 
Working with partner countries, they have committed themselves to a number of 
principles and guidance documents that underline what differentiates engagement in 
fragile and conflict-affected situations (Box 1.2) from development co-operation in other 
settings. 


Box 1.2. Principles for donor engagement in situations of conflict and fragility 

• Principles for Good International Engagement in Fragile States and Situations (OECD, 2007a). 

• Guidelines for actors involved in development co-operation, peacebuilding, statebuilding 
and security in fragile and conflict-affected states. 

• Supporting Statebuilding in Situations of Conflict and Fragility: Policy Guidance (OECD, 2011b). 

• Actionable guidance on the way development actors provide support to statebuilding in 
fragile and conflict-affected situations with a focus on strengthening state-society 
engagement. 

• The New Deal for International Engagement in Fragile States (OECD, 2011c). 

• Agreed at the 4th High Level Forum on Aid Effectiveness in Busan, South Korea, the New 
Deal aims to improve the effectiveness of aid in contexts of conflict and fragility. It sets 
out five peacebuilding and statebuilding goals and outlines how partners will work 
towards achieving them. 

• International Support to Post-Conflict Transition: Rethinking Policy, Changing Practice 
(OECD, 2012). 

• Presents recommendations for better practice in order to improve the speed, flexibility, 
predictability and risk management of aid during transition. 

• Paris Declaration on Aid Effectiveness (2005), Accra Agenda for Action (2008) and the 
Busan Declaration on Effective Development Co-operation (2011). 

• International commitments to improve effectiveness of development co-operation 
including by increasing co-ordination and country ownership, adapting to differing country 
environments and giving increased attention to fragile and conflict-affected countries. 

• Managing Risk in Fragile and Transitional Contexts (OECD, 2011e). Provides information 
to help donors understand how to balance risks and opportunities in order to protect the 
integrity of their institutions while delivering better results to those who need it most. 

• Principles and Good Practice of Humanitarian Donorship (GHD, 2003). 

• United Nations Security Council Resolution 1325 (United Nations Security Council, 2000). 
Establishes that equality between men and women is essential to achieving and 
sustaining peace. Calls for the protection of women and girls and for equal participation 
in peace processes and post-conflict reconstruction efforts. 
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One particularly important international commitment came in 2007, when OECD 
country ministers approved the Fragile States Principles as a guide to donor engagement in 
fragile states. The Principles highlight the importance of viewing countries in their 
particular contexts and thinking carefully about the objectives and likely impact of specific 
activities. They also underline the peculiarities of fragile states, which call for well 
sequenced and prioritised action across political, economic, administrative, and security- 
related domains. Such an effort entails shared analysis, objectives, strategies and 
resources. The ten principles are: 

1. Take context as the starting point. 

2. Ensure all activities do no harm. 

3. Focus on statebuilding as the central objective. 

4. Prioritise prevention. 

5. Recognise the links between political, security and development objectives. 

6. Promote non-discrimination as a basis for inclusive, stable societies. 

7. Align with local priorities in different ways and in different contexts. 

8. Agree on practical co-ordination mechanisms between international actors. 

9. Act fast... but stay engaged long enough to give success a chance. 

10. Avoid pockets of exclusion (“aid orphans”). 

Recent work by the OECD (2011e) has also helped to build consensus among 
development partners on the need to better manage and mitigate risks. Experience shows 
that donors tend to focus on fiduciary risks and ones that jeopardise the reputations of 
development agencies, using them as a reason not to engage in high-risk conflict or post- 
conflict countries. Development partners should, however, think more about contextual 
risks - the re-emergence of violent conflict, humanitarian disasters, etc. - and accept that 
the risks of non-engagement are often higher than those of engagement (OECD, 2011c). 
Risk mitigation does not mean eliminating risk, but, rather, finding appropriate ways of 
dealing with it. Shared risk assessments can be one such way. 

The international community has made much progress towards understanding - and 
improving - the role of external partners in settings of conflict and fragility. These Fragile 
States Principles have contributed to changing donor policy and, to some extent, donor 
behaviour (OECD, 2011d). However, the effects and results of applying them have not been 
rigorously evaluated. 

Aid that does harm 

There is an emerging understanding that ill-designed, poorly implemented, or badly 
co-ordinated interventions in fragile and conflict-affected situations can increase tensions 
and undermine capacities for peace. They can, in other words, “do harm” (Anderson, 
1999a). Conflict sensitivity is needed to mitigate such harm by systematically taking into 
account both the positive and negative impacts of interventions (International Alert, 
2007a). The implication for approaches used to deliver aid is that they need to be tailored 
to the demands of high-risk environments. 

Donors need to be realistic about what they can achieve as external partners in limited 
timeframes with limited capacities. Too often they underestimate the challenges of 
engaging in fragile and conflict-affected situations and draw up plans and schedules that 
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have little grounding in reality. This tendency was confirmed by findings of the pilot 
evaluations carried out during the development of this guidance. Evaluations have also 
found that donors fail to prioritise their engagement and lack clear strategies to address 
core peace drivers and conflict-mitigating factors. A focus on providing humanitarian aid 
or basic services - and a neglect of key priorities aimed at building and sustaining peace - 
tends to be driven by the untested assumption that all development activities will 
somehow contribute to peace (Kennedy-Chouane, 2011). The illuminating example of a 
well-meaning intervention in Tajikistan (Box 1.3) demonstrates the critical importance of 
understanding the real post-war peace drivers of a particular context. 


Box 1.3. Do no harm - an example from Tajikistan 

At the end of the civil war in Tajikistan, one international NGO undertook massive 
housing reconstruction in a southern province. The intent of the effort was to i) to 
encourage people displaced during the fighting to return to the region and ii) to support 
reconciliation between the former foes by getting them to work together in rebuilding the 
destroyed villages. Priority for reconstruction went to the villages that had suffered the 
most damage. In these, the NGO worked with local people to decide which houses would 
be rebuilt and organise work crews to do the construction. They agreed that “anyone from 
the village who wanted a job” would be hired in these crews. 

A few months later, they had successfully sponsored the reconstruction of almost 60% of 
the damaged housing in the region. However, one day a local man came into the NGO’s 
compound with a Kalashnikov and threatened the staff, saying, “Why are you favouring 
that group that we defeated in the war? If you don't start building some houses for my 
clan, I will kill you.” 

The NGO staff members were astounded. They had meant to be completely inclusive 
and to ensure that everyone who suffered in the conflict received equal attention. What 
they had not known until this moment was that during the conflict, the greatest damage 
had been done in villages occupied by only one (rather than both) of the local warring 
groups. By focusing their assistance on the areas of greatest damage, and by hiring people 
from the villages in those areas to work on the rebuilding, they had inadvertently provided 
almost all their assistance to one side of the conflict - and the “losing side” at that. Their 
project design had unintentionally reinforced existing inter-group divisions by focusing on 
mono-ethnic villages and channelling all their support to one group. 

With a project redesign the NGO was able to supply building materials and support to 
multi-ethnic villages, to the damaged homes of the other ethnicity, and to community 
buildings that both groups shared such as schools, clinics and mosques. 

Source: CDA Collaborative for Development Projects (2000). 


Another widespread assumption is that being “conflict sensitive” is, ipso facto, doing 
peacebuilding work (OECD and CDA, 2007). As a result, much of the ODA aimed at fragility 
and conflict does not affect their driving factors. And, even when it is better targeted, it 
often remains ineffective. A case in point described by Bennett et al. (2010) is Southern 
Sudan. Between 65% and 85% of the total aid, including humanitarian assistance, from 
multiple donors in 2005-2010 targeted traditional socio-economic aid sectors. While this 
aid was provided in a way that many partners described as “conflict sensitive” (avoiding 
exacerbating ethnic tensions and trying to right historic inequalities), the conflict analysis 
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Box 1.4. Weaknesses around conflict analysis 

Experience shows a number of recurrent challenges to the production and use of conflict 
analysis. 

• Partial analysis. Due to time or resource constraints, it is often tempting to limit the 
focus of a conflict analysis to a donor’s particular programme or strategy and how it 
might fit the context. Such an approach can lead practitioners to miss important aspects 
of the context or to develop misguided or irrelevant programmes. 

• Many people carry out context analysis, believing it to be conflict analysis. A context 
analysis seeks a broad understanding of the entire political, economic and social scene. 
A conflict analysis is more narrowly focused on the specific elements of that broader 
picture that may cause, trigger, or propel incompatible interests or violence. Conflict 
analysis focuses on those political, economic, social, historical and other factors that 
directly influence the shape and dynamics of the situation of conflict and fragility. 

• Analysis is not updated. Analyses are performed only at the front end of a programme. 
There are seldom efforts at ongoing in-depth analysis or monitoring and adjusting over time. 

• Programming is not linked to analysis. Even when practitioners do perform an 
analysis, they often fail to link their programme strategy to it or adjust activities and 
strategies to changing dynamics over time. 

Many implementing agencies and field staff work on the basis of an implicit analysis, 
often based on their own experience. Some programmes - frequently effective ones - are 
grounded in an informal analysis that draws on the long experience of local people or 
long-time observers of a conflict. These analyses can be quite sophisticated and may be 
constantly updated as individuals move about and talk with many different people. 
However, when analysis is done in this way, different members of the same project team 
or organisation sometimes operate on the basis of quite different understandings of the 
situation and their programme’s role in it. This undermines the development of coherent 
strategies, weakens sustainability (when staff leave, so does their analysis) and significant 
assumptions often remain undiscussed and untested. Therefore, efforts to make the 
implicit analysis more explicit and to share observations are usually valuable. 

Source: CDA Collaborative Learning Projects (2009). 


conducted by evaluators showed that lack of social services could be cited as neither the 
sole nor a significant cause of conflict. The aid, while avoiding doing harm, was clearly not 
addressing the sectors most likely to be factors in sustainable peace. 

To contribute to sustainable peace, donors should work on different priorities across 
humanitarian, development, conflict prevention, stabilisation, and peacebuilding 
activities. Priorities may need to be adjusted over time as a conflict evolves or political 
context shifts. Such an approach often involves a combination of working “in” and “on” 
conflicts. There is a widely held belief that traditional development activities (in areas such 
as health and education) can have a positive impact on conflict dynamics. However, this 
assumption needs to be critically examined and there is a growing consensus that 
development work should be complemented by activities that focus specifically on 
removing the causes and drivers of conflicts and strengthening the capacities, institutions 
and norms necessary for conflict management. Evaluation experience shows that the main 
issue in determining the effectiveness of donor engagement in situations of conflict and 
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fragility is not the effect that activities labelled as “peacebuilding” have on peace. It is much 
more closely related to the influence that all forms of aid combined have on peace 
(Chapman et al., 2009; Bennett et al, 2010; Brusset et al., 2011). Development assistance 
should deliberately work in and on conflicts rather than simply endeavouring to get round 
them (OECD; 1998, 2001b). 

There is a real and growing need for thoughtful examination of development actors’ 
policy and practice in countries affected by violent conflict and state fragility. Consensus 
does exist that distinctive approaches are required to deliver effective support. Yet more 
work is needed to operationalise conflict-sensitivity concepts and achieve actual change at 
donor headquarters and country level, especially in terms of knowledge of conflict 
dynamics and how interventions relate to conflict, increased emphasis on outcomes and 
impact, and better understanding of the means of achieving these. Further work is also 
required to understand how individual donors should engage with national governments 
and align with country priorities and systems in situations where state legitimacy is weak 
or states are actors in violent conflict. More and better evaluation will contribute over time 
to helping practitioners better understand how to make their interventions more conflict 
sensitive, as well as more effective. 

Improving programme design and strategic planning 

Because good programme design is key to not only working effectively in support of 
peace and development, but also a prerequisite for good evaluation, it is important to 
consider the basics of planning, monitoring, and management. Evaluation findings in 
recent years have shed light on core dimensions of quality programming. When evaluation 
and its requirements are an integral part of programming activities from the outset, it 
contributes to more effective programming and facilitates better evaluation. As the OECD 
(1991) states: “clear identification of the objectives which an aid activity is to achieve is an 
essential prerequisite for objective evaluation”. Some basic components of good 
programming are baseline information on key indicators, conflict analysis, clear and 
measurable objectives, a testable programme logic or theory, and monitoring data. These 
elements of programme design and management may, for a variety of reasons, be lacking 
or missing from assistance activities in fragile and conflict-affected situations, especially 
ones where fragility is prolonged and there is open, armed conflict. 

• Planning and conflict analysis entails identifying the most relevant contribution (s) that 
donors, governments and other actors can make to support peacebuilding and reduce 
fragility in a specific country or conflict setting. Concrete understanding of the political, 
economic and social dimensions of conflict and fragility is a necessity. It is good practice 
to conduct a context and conflict analysis as one of the first steps in planning. The 
understanding that is gained should influence strategy, policy, and programme design 
and implementation. (Box 1.4 describes some of the weaknesses of development 
strategies and activities related to conflict analysis.) 

• Setting clear, realistic objectives with clear target outcomes related to the context 
deserve specific attention. Peacebuilding and statebuilding programmes and policy goals 
tend to be general, vague, and consequently difficult to manage and evaluate. 

• Theory of change is a set of beliefs about how change happens and, as such, it explains why 
and how certain actions will produce the desired changes in a given context, at a given time 
(Weiss, 1995; Church and Rogers, 2006). Developing a sound, clear, evidence-based theory of 
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change is one potentially useful way to improve design. Theory of change thinking is an 
approach that encourages critical thinking throughout the programme cycle. 

• Results-based management is a management strategy that focuses on performance and 
the achievement of outputs, outcomes, and impacts. A key component is monitoring, 
which tracks how a programme is progressing and enables the adjustment of activities 
and strategies as the conflict setting shifts. Effective monitoring plays a crucial role in 
making programmes flexible and adaptable to changing contexts, particularly in 
complex situations of fragility and violence. 

In summary, reliable, comprehensive programme design, management, and 
monitoring can contribute to better policies and programmes and improve the 
effectiveness of interventions. They also set the stage for successfully evaluating conflict 
prevention and peacebuilding programmes, notably by creating a theoretical framework 
and setting up necessary data management systems. Programme planners, policy makers, 
implementing staff, and evaluators should work together to strategise about how best to 
develop a well designed, effectively monitored, evaluable intervention. 
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Chapter 2 


Addressing challenges of evaluation 
in situations of conflict and fragility 


This chapter is first of the three that form the main evaluation guidance. Building on 
the conceptual basis of Chapter 1, it outlines key challenges to evaluation in these 
settings and then describes core principles for addressing these challenges , 
including the OECD evaluation principles. The chapter considers the role ofconfict 
analysis and the need to understand the particular context of the intervention. These 
principles should guide an evaluation in fragile , conflicted settings throughout the 
process described in Chapters 3 and 4. 
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' J. # his chapter describes some of the key challenges to evaluating in settings of conflict 
and fragility and then sets out the core principles for meeting these challenges. 

Challenges to evaluations in situations of conflict and fragility 

This guidance considers that the main challenge specific to evaluations in fragile and 
conflict-affected settings is understanding and adapting to violent conflict, while 
mitigating the risk that evaluations themselves become part of the conflict or cause harm 
to those involved. Other challenges addressed are: complexity, weak theoretical 
foundations, challenges to data collection, attribution, a highly political environment, 
multiple actors and multiple agendas. 

The high risk of violence 

Evaluations of interventions in the field of conflict prevention and peacebuilding 
expose - in contrast to almost all forms of evaluation - both evaluators and evaluated to 
real risk. Potential implications are profound. First, the threat of violence may constrain 
the evaluators’ ability to raise issues, collect material and data, recruit and retain local 
staff, meet interlocutors, publish findings, and disclose sources. Defending the integrity of 
evaluation findings in highly politicised and even dangerous settings can pose problems 
for evaluation teams, particularly where evaluation findings may potentially be misused by 
different parties to a conflict or harm those involved. Second, the risk of harm may mean 
that the information obtained is biased, incomplete and/or (voluntarily or involuntarily) 
censored. Consequently, evaluations must address the operational and methodological 
consequences of the risk of violence. More specifically, in order to deal with this challenge, 
it is advisable that the evaluation itself include a conflict analysis in order to assess the 
intervention and to ensure that the evaluation process and product is conflict sensitive. 

Complex and unpredictable contexts and interventions 

Few would dispute that settings of conflict and fragility are complex, combining 
multifaceted, multi-directional change processes with high levels of unpredictability, a 
general lack of information, and potential strategic misinformation. The way programmes 
are implemented on the ground may differ widely from original plans, as practitioners 
change what they are doing to adapt to an evolving conflict. As a result, it may be difficult 
to identify what exactly should be evaluated. Although unpredictability and complexity 
may be inevitable, their frequently negative ramifications for evaluations need not be. 
Evaluators must prepare for risks, develop robust designs, and ensure sufficient flexibility 
to counter the challenges of unpredictability and complexity. They should select methods 
that help to capture complex social change processes and illuminate interactions between 
interventions and the context. 
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Multiple actors 

Many players work in fragile and conflict-affected settings, seeking to effect change 
and influence the situation, which adds additional dimensions of complexity and 
uncertainty. Actors may be members of the diplomatic corps or the military; development 
and humanitarian agencies or government bodies; informal power structures or various 
local groups. These many actors have different cultures, loyalties, institutional features 
and interests, and do not always pull in the same direction. There are also differences in 
terminologies, planning cultures, and approaches between the different agencies on the 
donor side. 

Weak theoretical foundations and evidence base 

The theories underpinning international support to peacebuilding, conflict prevention 
and statebuilding are weak. There is a lack of agreed upon, proven strategies for effectively 
working towards peace. The logic underpinning donor activities is often unclear. 
Numerous strategies and programmes are poorly designed with ill-defined objectives and 
a lack of clearly stated, tested (or testable) theories of change (i.e. the implicit or explicit 
understandings of how it is hoped that what is being done will contribute to peace). 
Programme approaches are often contested and evolve rapidly to adapt to the changing 
context, meaning it may be difficult to establish what activities and strategies are actually 
being implemented. All of which makes programmes less easily “evaluable”. 

Challenges to data collection 

Challenges encompass scarcity of data, lack of monitoring, high personnel turnover, 
and erratic access to field data in certain regions at certain points in time. While the lack 
of timely, relevant, comparable data of high quality is not unique to situations of conflict 
and fragility, data problems tend to be compounded in these settings due, for example, to 
weak state statistical capacities and a multiplicity of international actors with incoherent 
data systems. However, this guidance suggests that more for data collection sources are 
available than currently used and that resources and institutions with special competence 
in this area exist and should be taken advantage of. 

Attribution 

Attribution is the ascribing of a causal link from a specific intervention to observed (or 
expected) changes. While attribution poses a problem in all areas of development work, 
attributing results to any particular policy or single intervention in conflict contexts is even 
more difficult. The difficulty arises principally from the fluidity and complexity of conflicts 
settings themselves and from frequently non-linear nature of change processes. For 
example, other activities (beyond the scope of the evaluation), such as military 
interventions, may actually be responsible for changes that are attributed to conflict 
prevention or peacebuilding activities. It can be very difficult for evaluators to control for 
these outside variables. Related challenges include the difficulty of creating a counter- 
factual or control group, especially when looking at country or regional conflicts, which is 
necessary to describe with reasonable certainty what would have happened had the 
activity in question not taken place 
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Politicisation 

Fragile and conflict-affected settings are highly political environments. Due to the 
politicisation of international involvement and political sensitivities in national contexts, 
evaluators may find it difficult to maintain a safe, credible “evaluation space”. 


Box 2.1. Political constraints in conflict settings: lessons from Sri Lanka 

The evaluation took place in 2008-2009 in the complex political context of strained 
relations between the government and donors and significant security restrictions on 
travel outside Colombo. This limited the range of parties that could be interviewed and 
made donors hesitant to release sensitive strategy and programming material to the 
evaluation team. In response to the worsening security situation, the evaluation team 
decided to exclude from the sample the activities associated with the peace negotiations, 
as well as other aspects of diplomatic engagement, the security sector, and some donors’ 
internal analyses. This was a significant decision that led to agreement by most donors to 
support the evaluation, even though it meant important areas of donor engagement and 
the history of conflict prevention and peacebuilding work were not assessed. 

Source: Chapman et al. (2009). 


Overcoming challenges to evaluation 

This section outlines core principles for evaluation in settings of violent conflict and 
fragility. These principles should be carried throughout the evaluation process, informing 
each of the steps outlined in Chapters 3 and 4. The specific issues outlined here 
complement the general evaluation principles and standards which the OECD has set out. 
The application phase of this guidance showed that these general evaluation principles, as 
outlined below are also relevant and valid in conflict settings. There is no excuse not to 
apply them. When applied carefully, they enhance the credibility, use, and rigour of the 
evaluation process and its end results. 

The OECD DAC’s Quality Standards for Development Evaluation (2006a) provides a guide to 
good practice. This short document, built through international consensus, is a staple 
reference for all evaluations, including those in settings of conflict and fragility. The 
standards draw on the core principles that evaluation processes should be impartial, 
credible, transparent, and independent. They should also be useful and relevant, informing 
decision makers and contributing to learning. An evaluation report should describe 
transparently the data sources, data collection instruments and analytical methods used 
and identify their strengths and weaknesses. Evaluation teams should deal with 
attribution and causality in a credible way. Commissioning agencies should make the 
results of evaluation widely available and ensure that they are used systematically by 
decision makers and others to support learning and accountability. The standards also 
state that the collaboration of development partners is essential. This and other key references 
for evaluation are presented in OECD (2011d), Evaluating Development Co-operation: Summary of 
Key Norms and Standards. 

Context as the starting point: conflict analysis 

What is known about a situation of conflict and fragility, its causes, components, and 
dynamics? Conflict analysis - which includes analysis of the political economy, stakeholders, 
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and conflict drivers and causes - is central to any evaluation of donor engagement in 
situations of conflict and fragility. Conflict analysis provides an analytical framework for 
assessing the relevance, effectiveness, and impact of peacebuilding activities, as explored 
in Chapter 4. 

Conflict analysis may be used as the basis for assessing whether activities have been 
sufficiently sensitive to the conflict setting, determining the scope of the evaluation (what 
will be evaluated), and identifying pertinent evaluation questions. Another of its functions 
is to ensure that the evaluation itself is conducted in a conflict-sensitive way. Conflict 
analysis, as the basis for evaluative analysis, is a key aspect of conflict prevention and 
peacebuilding evaluations, regardless of the design and methods used. It is as important 
for evaluations using randomised control groups, regression analyses, surveys, and large 
sample sizes, as it is for qualitative evaluations with in-depth case studies and focus 
groups. (The use of conflict analysis is covered in more detail in Chapter 3 and Annex A). 

Conflict sensitivity 

Conflict sensitivity refers to the ability of an organisation to a) understand the context 
in which it is operating, b) understand the interaction between the intervention and that 
context, and c) act upon that understanding in order to avoid negative impacts and 
maximise positive impacts on the conflict (CDA, 2009). All activities in a fragile and 
conflict-affected setting must be conflict sensitive. The principles of conflict sensitivity, 
adopted by the OECD in 2001, assert that international assistance must, at a minimum, 
avoid negative effects on conflict - “do no harm” - and, where possible, make a positive 
contribution to conflict prevention and peacebuilding. Fragile States Principle 2 (OECD, 
2007) reiterates the commitment to conflict sensitivity, emphasising the importance of 
basing interventions on strong conflict and governance analysis in order to avoid 
inadvertently aggravating social tensions or exacerbating conflict. 

Conflict prevention and peacebuilding policies, projects and programmes, and 
development or humanitarian activities in conflict settings sometimes do cause harm, 
often unwittingly as in the example given Chapter 1 (Box 1.3). When assistance does cause 
harm in a situation of conflict and fragility, it produces direct or indirect effects that 
aggravate grievances, increase tension and vulnerabilities, and/or perpetuate conflict and 
fragility in some way. Such effects may be the result of a project or programme 
engagement - i.e. how its humanitarian or development outcomes contribute to peace or 
affect conflict. However, they may also spring from the operational aspects of an 
engagement (Uvin, 1999ab) - i.e. how, where, and when donors and agencies operate and 
how they implement and distribute aid. 

As a policy or programme should be conflict sensitive, so should the evaluation 
process itself. Evaluations carried out before, during, or after a violent conflict must be 
conflict sensitive because they are themselves interventions that may impact on the 
conflict. In this respect, it is important to understand that questions asked as part of an 
evaluation may shape people’s perception of a conflict. Evaluators should be aware that 
questions can be posed in ways that reinforce distrust and hostility towards the “other 
side”. Evaluators should keep in mind that the way they act, including both the explicit and 
implicit messages they transmit, may affect the degree of risk. 

Moreover, the evaluation process itself may actually put people in danger. A number of 
the evaluators who contributed to this guidance spoke of incidents where someone they 
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had questioned in the course of their evaluation work had been arrested or otherwise 
threatened. Measures should be taken to avoid this. For example, in one evaluation the 
evaluation team leader decided that the names of its local members should not published 
in the report, because of possible repercussions they could face as a result. Their identities 
were protected and the local experts operated instead as external resource staff and key 
informants. In some cases, such as the real-time evaluation of Denmark’s humanitarian 
aid in south-eastern Somalia (Polastro et al., 2011), it may be considered more prudent and 
effective to rely on local staff or national teams that can more easily travel in dangerous 
zones - though their safety must also be protected. 

It is especially important to consider the safety of interpreters and other local staff, 
partners and beneficiaries, whom evaluators may inadvertently expose to greater risks 
than they themselves face. International evaluators leave after a short while, which may 
influence the risks they are prepared to take. Local people stay, however, and face possible 
reprisals. Such risks should be identified and addressed at the outset of the process and 
included in the planning and implementation of the evaluation. Doing so is the 
responsibility of evaluation commissioners and team leaders and a requirement of 
conflict-sensitive, ethical evaluation. Evaluators and commissioners should discuss and 
take appropriate measures to ensure conflict sensitivity, the ethical conduct of the 
evaluation and the protection of those involved. A thorough, up-to-date understanding of 
the conflict is the first step in a conflict-sensitive evaluation process. The evaluation report 
must explain what measures were or were not taken to ensure the conflict sensitivity of 
the evaluation itself and any impact that taking or not taking them may have had on the 
results of the evaluation. 

Evaluating conflict sensitivity (and effectiveness) 

It is important to understand that conflict sensitivity does not automatically deliver an 
effective peace programme or policy. A conflict-sensitive intervention is not necessarily 
effective in addressing drivers of conflict and fragility. Nor are explicit peacebuilding 
interventions necessarily conflict sensitive. For example, a reconstruction programme that 
rebuilds destroyed homes and provides small income-generation grants to returning refugees 
and internally displaced persons may avoid “doing harm” and try to rebuild relationships 
across conflict lines. It sponsors inter-ethnic dialogue between returnees and host community 
members, provides “balancing grants” to the host communities for priority community 
infrastructure or income-generation projects, and sponsors sports and cultural events for 
youth. It succeeds in ensuring that aid does not disproportionately benefit one group, and 
supports rebuilding of relationships among some community members. However, while it may 
be conflict sensitive, the reconstruction programme may not be effective peacebuilding as 
such, insofar as its activities do not address the drivers of the conflict, which could be, for 
example, impunity and injustice or conflicting visions of the future. 

In assessing conflict sensitivity, it is important to look at the extent to which the 
intervention aggravates or mitigates grievances, vulnerabilities or tensions. For 
interventions that do not have explicit peacebuilding goals, evaluators would assess the 
effects of the development or humanitarian outputs and outcomes (e.g. infrastructure 
development, a more operational police or judicial system, etc.) on the drivers of conflict or 
fragility. For example, a poverty reduction programme may have positive development 
results, but a thorough conflict analysis might reveal that, while the programme reduced 
levels of poverty overall, one group gained more than another, causing deeper resentment 
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among excluded groups. If poverty reduction strategies helped achieve greater equity, they 
might contribute to peace. 

In addition, all activities, whether explicitly aimed at peacebuilding or not, should be 
examined to assess their conflict sensitivity. One of the more widely used conflict 
sensitivity tools, the Do No Harm Framework (Anderson, 1999), draws attention to the 
unintended consequences of aid planning and practice. Although it was originally 
developed for humanitarian aid it is also regularly applied to development and 
peacebuilding interventions. It identifies five ways in which operational components of an 
intervention may affect a conflict: 

• theft/diversion: fuelling the conflict with stolen or diverted goods/funds; 

• market effects: changing local markets with an influx of outside goods; 

• distribution: distributing goods along the lines of the conflict; 

• substitution effects: replacing existing functioning systems or structures; 

• legitimisation: giving legitimacy to a group or leader by working with them. 

It also identifies four ways in which the behaviour of agencies, especially those 
implementing programmes, sends messages that reinforce the modes of warfare or, 
alternatively, non-conflictual relations. These include behaviour that: 

• conveys respect or disrespect to people and communities, 

• communicates an agency’s willingness or unwillingness to be held accountable, 

• treats people in ways that are perceived as fair or unfair, 

• demonstrates transparency or lack of transparency. 

Negative patterns can undermine an organisation’s efforts and put its staff in danger, 
lead to relationships that are antagonistic and untrusting, and make partners and 
communities feel humiliated. In extreme cases, violating the principles of respect, 
accountability, fairness and transparency can lead to violence against an organisation or 
within the community. 

Evaluators may need to examine the target agency’s own ways of working to 
determine whether the intervention is conflict sensitive. This would include examining 
inadvertent impacts of decisions about staffing, criteria for selection of beneficiaries, 
selection of local partners, relations with local authorities (including military actors and 
government), and processes and procedures for distributing aid (ibid.). Often, simple 
decisions about hiring - such as requirements regarding language - can result in staff that 
is disproportionately drawn from one conflict group. Similarly, seemingly objective criteria 
for the selection of beneficiaries (e.g. needs) can result in one group obtaining much more 
assistance than another and, consequently, contribute to escalating tensions. While the 
implication is not that donors or implementing staff abandon their criteria or redistribute 
aid, they must be aware of unintended conflict effects and develop options within the 
programme to mitigate them (ibid.). 

Being conflict sensitive and evaluating conflict sensitivity are two imperative 
dimensions of evaluating conflict prevention and peacebuilding work. A clear, critical 
assessment of an activity or a policy’s impacts will cover both intended and unintended 
consequences and thus offer insights into the sensitivity of the activity under evaluation. 
Evaluators can help assess whether or not the standard of conflict sensitivity has been 
achieved - as well as provide insights on how to improve sensitivity. 
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Chapter 3 


Preparing an evaluation in situations 
of conflict and fragility 


This chapter considers how evaluation commissioning agencies and planners may 
set up an evaluation. Its base premise is that effective preparation makes for 
effective evaluation. It thus examines each of the key preparatory steps , looking first 
at how to define the purpose of an evaluation and how to conduct (or commission) 
a conflict analysis. The chapter then goes onto discuss how to identify the key questions 
an evaluation must ask. It examines timing and logistics , co-ordination with other 
actors, selecting evaluation criteria, management, methods, the evaluation team, 
and the dissemination of evaluation results. 
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J. his chapter is designed to be of interest to those who commission evaluations 
(programme managers, staff or evaluation offices) and evaluation managers, as well as 
staff and decision makers involved in selecting evaluation topics and questions. It sets out 
some key steps in preparing an evaluation. The first three steps - purpose, conflict 
analysis, and scope - may usefully be considered together. 

Summary of key steps for preparing an evaluation 

S Define the purpose of the evaluation 
S Analyse the conflict context 

S Consider gender equality 
S Determine the scope of the evaluation 
S Decide on evaluation criteria 
S Outline key evaluation questions 

S Select evaluation approach and method to fulfil purpose 
S Take timing and logistical issues into consideration 
S Co-ordinate with other actors 
S Determine how the evaluation will be managed 
S Select and contract the evaluation team 
S Prepare to disseminate evaluation results 
S Control quality 




V Develop terms 
of reference 



Defining the purpose 

Every evaluation, regardless of the context, should begin with the question: What is 
this evaluation meant to ascertain and how will this information be used? Defining the 
purpose and objectives of an evaluation is the most important planning step. If the purpose 
is not clear, the evaluation will not be. Commissioners should think about: Who is the 
intended audience? Who is to receive the findings and what will they do with the results? 
What kind of information is needed? 

Evaluations may have a number of different, sometimes concurrent, purposes. 
Accountability and learning are two of most frequent, and most evaluations combine 
them. 

• Accountability seeks to find out whether an activity has been performed as intended 
and/or whether it has achieved the expected results. 
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• Learning looks to provide evidence and improve knowledge of results and performance, 
which can help improve ongoing or future activities and increase understanding of what 
works, what does not, and why. 

Box 3.1 gives some examples of the accountability and learning objectives of 
evaluations, as described in evaluation reports. 


Box 3.1. Defining the purpose of an evaluation 

• Accountability: “The purpose of the evaluation is to assess whether Norway has, with its 
transitional assistance, contributed to increased security (and stability) in Haiti, and 
whether gains achieved are likely to be sustained.” (Norad, 2009). 

• Accountability: “This report was prepared to ascertain whether Asian Development Bank 
policy conditions had been met and whether they led to achievement of the Tajikistan 
Post Conflict Infrastructure Programme’s stated objectives or purpose.” (ADB, 2007). 

• Learning: “The overall objectives of this project were, first, to develop a method for 
assessing the impact of development co-operation in conflict zones, and second, to 
apply this method in North East Afghanistan.” (Bohnke et a I, 2010). 

• Accountability and learning: “The joint evaluation of conflict prevention and peace 
building in the Democratic Republic of Congo has a double purpose: to provide 
accountability to the public and to decision makers in development co-operation, and to 
generate lessons for improvement. The emphasis is on the learning side, with a view to 
developing more strategic policies and programmes.” (B russet et al, 2011). 

Source: Development Evaluation Resource Centre (DEReC) website, www.oecd.org/dac/evaluationnetwork/derec. 


The DAC Principles for Evaluation of Development Assistance (OECD, 1991) state that “to 
have an impact on decision-making evaluation findings must be perceived as relevant and 
useful”. Evaluations involve real costs, including the use of resources which could 
otherwise be deployed elsewhere, and should therefore be judged on the value of the 
information they provide. Usefulness is an important principle in evaluation. Use can take 
many different forms, before and during the implementation of an evaluation, or even 
many years after. In some cases decision makers use the findings to change or modify a 
programme directly, based on the recommendations presented. But in many cases use is 
less direct. An evaluation may contribute, along with other evaluations and research, to 
building up general knowledge over time on a particular topic, for instance. Behavioural or 
organisational changes may be caused by engaging in the evaluation process itself. Factors 
that may influence use of evaluations, and can be kept in mind when planning an 
evaluation, are the institutional environment (incentives and capacity for use), the 
relevance of the evaluation (timing, involvement of stakeholders, credibility), and the 
quality of dissemination (evaluation product, communication channels and mechanisms) 
(Feinstein, 2002). 

For evaluations involving multiple stakeholders, a shared understanding of the overall 
goal is crucial. In order to ensure such shared understanding and, later, the usefulness of 
the evaluation, involving stakeholders as part of the preparation and planning process is 
recommended. However, their degree of involvement depends on the evaluation’s design 
and purpose. An evaluation focused on learning is likely to be more participatory, whereas 
stakeholders would be less involved in an evaluation with an accountability purpose. 
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Analysing conflict 

Conflict analysis helps identify the causes, drivers and dynamics of conflict and 
fragility. It provides an analytical framework for understanding the complex, changing 
context in which an intervention is implemented. A conflict analysis identifies the key 
factors relating to conflict and fragility and the linkages between them, pointing to the 
sources and dynamics of violence as well as peace. A good analysis of conflict and fragility 
should include (or be linked to) an in-depth analysis of the political economy and broader 
development context (Kennedy-Chouane, 2011). 

Evaluators will always need to have an understanding of the conflict as the basis for 
their work, though they may not necessarily need to perform a conflict analysis 
themselves. The evaluation could be based on analysis provided by the evaluation target 
itself, the commissioning agency, an independent research institute or consultant, or a 
participatory process with stakeholders. An analysis may also be performed by the 
evaluation team as an early step in the evaluation process or used by commissioners to 
refine the evaluation scope and define key questions. 


Box 3.2. TWo examples of the use of conflict analysis - 
Democratic Republic of Congo and Sri Lanka 

In the Democratic Republic of Congo, the conflict analysis - a combination of scientific 
research and workshops in the field - identified four important drivers of conflict during 
the inception phase. The four drivers - land ownership, weakness of the state, security 
sector, natural resources - helped delineate the scope of the evaluation. The drivers also 
helped evaluate the relevance of interventions (Did they target the right drivers of 
conflict?) and their impact (Did the conflict prevention and peacebuilding assistance 
have an effect on these drivers?) (Brusset et al, 2011). 

In Sri Lanka, the study used the existing comprehensive strategic conflict assessments 
conducted in 2001 and 2005 as a point of reference and background for the analysis. 
Though the team recognised that the conflict had deepened since 2005, it felt its root 
causes remained unchanged and were sufficiently covered by the earlier analyses 
(Chapman et al, 2009). 

Source: Brusset et al. (2011) and Chapman et al. (2009). 


As described in Chapter 1, a thorough understanding of the context of conflict and 
fragility should be part of the design and management of all interventions. If a conflict 
analysis has been carried out as part of developing a donor’s strategic engagement or 
programme design, the evaluation team will need to review the analysis and assess its 
quality and relevance at the outset of the programme and how it was adapted (or not) over 
time. Evaluators will need to consider whether the underlying analysis (explicit or implicit) 
was sufficient and accurate, whether it was effectively translated into relevant strategies 
and objectives, and whether it was adapted to the situation of conflict and fragility over 
time. Tips for reviewing a conflict analysis are provided in Box 3.3. 

There are many different models, tools and frameworks for conflict analysis used by 
development donors and others working in and on conflict and fragility. The aim is to gain 
a broad and deep understanding of the context in order to evaluate the intervention in 
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question. Notwithstanding the diversity of different models of conflict analysis, there is 
growing consensus on what is required in a good analysis: 

• It distinguishes between the structural causes of conflict and fragility (both issues and 
people) and dynamic events and trends. 

• It identifies positive as well as negative forces affecting the conflict (and chances for peace). 

• It prioritises drivers of conflict and fragility and identifies which ones can be influenced by 
external action. 

• It is operationally useful, and reflected in programme design, monitoring and evaluation. 

Nevertheless, in order to avoid the trap of becoming too comprehensive (and thus 
difficult to operationalise), it is important to distinguish those elements of the broader 
context that directly influence the conflict and how they do so. For instance, if poverty is 
identified as an important factor in the context, conflict analysis should identify which 
aspects of poverty influence tensions, resentments, and violence and in what way. Box 3.3 
outlines more key elements to look for in a conflict analysis. 

Drawing on the outcomes of the conflict analysis, evaluators can assess the relevance 
and impacts of the activity or policy in question. For instance, the outcomes of the analysis 
will help to gauge whether or not an intervention addresses the relevant needs of the 
context, i.e. the causes of conflict and fragility. Additional information will, however, be 
needed to evaluate all dimensions of relevance and impact. For instance, the relevance of 
donor activities to overall country strategies or donor priorities may not be revealed 
through a standard conflict analysis and will have to be captured with other data, including 
programme documents and information on policies. 

One way of developing an analysis is to involve a range of stakeholders early on in the 
evaluation process. As it is not always possible to obtain all the competing perspectives 
from the different parties at the same time, it may be advisable to interview people 
separately to gain a deeper, wider understanding of the situation. However, evaluators 
should be aware that it will likely be difficult to gain consensus on the nature of the conflict 
as contending groups will not agree. This, of course, is a natural characteristic of conflict - and 
competing interpretations of history and causes may be an important dimension that the 
analysis captures. The outcomes of interviews, therefore, should be triangulated with 
secondary sources such as policy documents, programme/project notes, and grey literature 
such as reports from research institutes and think tanks. In interviews it can be 
particularly useful to engage in discussion to prioritise drivers of conflict and fragility, to 
understand which drivers are really important (and which less so), and to make general 
assertions more specific. 

Most evaluations look at an intervention or overall engagement in a single country or 
conflict region. In that case, the conflict analysis focuses on understanding that particular 
conflict, and also examines sub-regional or local conflict dynamics as relevant. For 
evaluations that involve analysis of activities across various conflict contexts - e.g. a 
thematic evaluation looking at women’s role in peace processes or an evaluation of a 
disarmament programme that operates in several different post-conflict countries - the 
analysis of conflict will be approached differently. Analysis could draw on existing research 
and empirical evidence about the (assumed) connections between the type of activities and 
violent conflict or state fragility in general. Case studies and comparative analysis can be 
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Box 3.3. Checklist for reviewing a conflict analysis 

If a conflict analysis has been carried out as part of developing a donor’s strategic 
engagement or programme design, the team will need to review the analysis and assess its 
quality and relevance at the outset of the programme and how it was adapted (or not) over 
time. In this process, the evaluation team should pose the following questions: 

1. Given the resources and capacities of the agency or organisation being evaluated, was 
the appropriate conflict analysis approach or tool chosen to guide the design and 
implementation of the programme(s) or policy(ies)? Did the analysis generate adequate 
information for determining the relevance of the intervention to the needs of the 
peacebuilding process; to the effectiveness of the programme designs and 
implementation; and to an assessment of the appropriateness of the theory of change? 

2. Was the analysis kept up-to-date from the time the programme or policy was designed 
through the period of time under evaluation? Does it capture the evolution of the 
conflict in a way that can be used to look at relevance and longer term impacts? (If not, 
the evaluation team may need to update the analysis.) 

3. Was the process of conflict analysis appropriate and effective? 

a) Was the analysis conducted by skilled people with an understanding of conflict and 
of the? 

b) Did the analysis gather information from a wide range of sources? Did it include 
perspectives from all the main stakeholders in the conflict? 

c) Was the analysis conducted in a conflict-sensitive manner? For example, did it ask 
questions in a way that avoided exacerbating divisions? If the analysis was conducted 
by convening stakeholder workshops, did the facilitators possess, or lack, sufficient 
skills to engage conflicting parties in productive discussion? Did the analysis process 
put researchers (and local partners) at risk by sending them into insecure areas? Did 
it put interviewees at risk by exposing them to retaliation? 

4. Was the analysis done at the appropriate level? For example, if a programme was to be 
initiated at the provincial level, was a national analysis supplemented by an analysis of 
conflict dynamics within the province? 

5. Were the conclusions reasonable? Were critical elements missing from the analysis? To 
what degree was the analysis shaped by the expertise of the agency or their general 
beliefs about how to bring about positive change? 

Was the analysis linked to strategy? Did it actually inform implementation and 
activities? 


used to test these hypotheses and assess the intervention’s relevance, effectiveness and 
impact, as discussed in Chapter 4. 

Given the many different conflict analysis models and frameworks, evaluation 
commissioners and managers need to give conflict analysis careful thought. The analysis 
method selected should be well adapted to the context, the evaluation scope, and available 
resources. It follows that funders of evaluations should ensure that resources for the 
conflict analysis are proportional to the task envisaged and that the evaluation team has 
the necessary skills to analyse conflict. 

Broad questions that can be included are listed in Table 3.1, while Annex A provides 
further discussion on different approaches and links to conflict analysis resources. 
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Table 3.1. Some key questions for conflict analysis 


Profile 


Conflict causes and potentials for peace 


Actors 


Dynamics and future trends 


What is the political, economic, and socio-cultural context? 

What are the emergent political, economic and social issues? 

Are there important regional/international dynamics? 

What are the geographic dimensions? What areas that are prone to conflict and fragility, 
or affected by them, can be situated within the context? 

Is there a history of conflict? 

What are the structural causes of conflict and fragility? 

What issues can be considered as proximate or dynamic causes of conflict and fragility? 

What triggers could contribute to the outbreak or further escalation of violence? 

What are the strategies or habits for dealing with conflict that contribute to violence? 

What new or emerging factors contribute to prolonging conflict and fragility dynamics? Have 
original causes shifted due to events during war and mass violence? 

What factors can contribute to peace and stability? What existing factors bring people together 
and can be built upon or reinforced? 

What are the most important drivers of conflict and peace? Which factors have the greatest 
influence on the situation? 

Who are the main actors (people who perpetuate or mitigate the situation of conflict and 
fragility)? How do they contribute to or mitigate conflict? 

What are their interests, goals, positions, capacities and relationships? 

What capacities for peace and stability can be identified? Who can make a difference? 

What actors can be identified as "spoilers” (those who benefit from ongoing violence or who 
resist movement towards peace and stability)? Why? Are they inadvertent or intentional spoilers? 
What are the relationships and dynamics among the key drivers of conflict and peace? 

What are the current conflict and fragility trends? What are the negative reinforcing cycles? 
What are the windows of opportunity? 

What scenarios can be developed from the analysis of the conflict and fragility profile, drivers 
and actors? 

How might different scenarios play out given likely future developments 
(in the short and long run)? 


Source: Adapted from International Alert (2007a) and Paffenholz and Reychler (2007). 


Deciding the scope of the evaluation 

The scope of the evaluation should be clearly defined. The scope specifies the issues, 
funds, or types of interventions to be covered, including the time period and geographical 
coverage. When determining an evaluation’s scope, it is important to clarify and agree 
which types of aid it will cover and how. Evaluations may consider all or part of aid in a 
particular context, including explicit peacebuilding efforts, other forms of development 
assistance and humanitarian aid. Table 3.2 provides an overview of the hierarchy of 
evaluation scopes and some real-life examples for reference. 

Table 3.2. Examples of evaluation scopes 

Type of evaluation Definition Example 


System-wide or country-level 


Partial system 


Single-agency response 


Single project 


Evaluation of the response by all (or most) 
international partners in a particular country or to a 
particular armed conflict or outbreak of violence. 
Evaluation of a part of a system (e.g. thematic or 
sector study), which may include cross-country or 
cross-conflict analysis. 

Evaluation of the overall response to a particular 
country or armed conflict by one international partner 
(funding, channelling, or implementing agency). 
Evaluation of a single project, programme or policy 
undertaken by a single agency. 


Multi-donor evaluation of Support to Conflict 
Prevention and Peacebuilding Activities in Southern 
Sudan 2005-2010 (Bennett eta!., 2010). 

Joint Evaluation Programme on theme of Support to 
Displaced Persons (Borton etal., 2005). Evaluation of 
the German Civil Peace Service (Paffenholz , 2011). 
Evaluation of Norwegian Support to Peacebuilding in 
Haiti 1998-2008 (Norad, 2009). 

Evaluation of the "Open Fun Football" School 
Programme in the Balkans region (Danida, 2011). 


Source: Examples drawn from the DAC Evaluation Resource Centre (DEReC), www.oecd.org/dac/evaluatiormetwork/derec. 
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The scope should also spell out specific policies to be addressed in the evaluation - 
country memorandums of understanding or (joint) donor engagement strategies, for 
example. Conflict analysis can inform the process of determining the scope of the 
evaluation. 


Box 3.4. Using conflict analysis to inform the scope of an evaluation 
in the Democratic Republic of Congo 

A multi-donor evaluation was launched in 2008 to assess the role of external partners in 
supporting peacebuilding and conflict prevention in the eastern Democratic Republic of 
Congo. The use of a conflict analysis was very helpful for determining what key conflict 
factors - both the obvious and the less obvious ones - should be covered in the evaluation. 
At first, the evaluation focused on sexual and gender-based violence, child soldiers, and 
natural resources, which the commissioning evaluation departments considered to be key 
factors in the conflict. At that time (2008), these were generally accepted as important but 
the choice of those three factors was not based on a conflict analysis. Once the evaluation 
got underway, the team used conflict analysis to identify land issues and the weakness of 
the state as major conflict drivers, and these became part of the evaluation scope. 

Source: Brusset et al (2011). 


To tailor an evaluation’s scope to its purpose and available resources, planners should 
ask these questions: What activities and policies will be covered? How far along the 
“results chain” will the evaluation go? Will it look for immediate impacts or on broad 
conflict dynamics? The answers to these questions will influence the selection of criteria 
and methods as described in the next two sections. 

Selecting evaluation criteria 

When planning an evaluation and drawing up its terms of reference, commissioners 
will need to determine which criteria will be analysed. The criteria to be examined are 
usually included in the key evaluation questions (see below) and will make up the main 
analytical content of the evaluation. 

The five OECD DAC criteria for evaluating development assistance - relevance, 
effectiveness, efficiency, sustainability and impact - are usually considered, though it may 
be more manageable to focus the evaluation on looking at a few criteria in-depth, 
depending on the evaluation purpose and intended use. Additional considerations that 
may be particularly relevant to situations of conflict and fragility, namely coherence and 
co-ordination, could also be subject to examination. Chapter 4 features a section, “Criteria 
for evaluating interventions”, that discusses use of the criteria in an evaluation. 

Outlining key evaluation questions 

Evaluation managers should develop a list of questions (or lines of inquiry) that an 
evaluation will answer. The type of intervention, the stage of implementation, and what 
the evaluation hopes to achieve determine the specific evaluation questions. In some 
cases, questions will be specific at the outset of an evaluation. In others, general questions 
will be refined through an iterative process during the evaluation. When considering 
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evaluation questions, evaluation managers should also think about which methods to 
apply for answering the questions and whether those methods are feasible in the available 
time and budget? 

When evaluating peacebuilding or statebuilding support and development 
interventions in fragile or conflict-prone contexts, evaluators might (in addition to 
assessing conflict sensitivity) pursue the following lines of inquiry: 

• Is the intervention addressing the driving factors of the conflict? Does (or could) it 
address key tensions that have been identified as key factors in past, current, or possible 
future conflict? 

• Has an analysis of conflict and fragility dynamics been undertaken and has it influenced 
programming and implementation choices? 

Humanitarian activities in conflict situations are guided by the core principles of 
neutrality and impartiality, and other Principles and Good Practices of Good Humanitarian 
Donorship agreed in Sweden in 2003 (GHD, 2003). Evaluations are likely to focus on assessing 
the extent to which a humanitarian intervention abided by the principles and the results it 
produced. And because humanitarian actions may have unintended (positive or negative) 
influence on conflict dynamics, evaluations must also consider conflict sensitivity. If the 
scope of an evaluation takes in all external engagement in a particular country, the 
relevance and effectiveness of humanitarian aid in relation to the conflict and fragility 
dynamics should also be considered. When examining the entire portfolio of assistance in 
a country affected by conflict, fragility, or prolonged humanitarian crises, evaluators might 
include humanitarian interventions in their analyses in order to assess the overall impacts 
on peace and conflict of interventions by external partners. They might also wish to 
consider the balance between humanitarian aid and other types of assistance. 

Some questions an evaluation might ask about humanitarian aid include: 

• Does the intervention avoid creating tensions within the crisis-affected community; 
between displaced people and host communities; between agencies over the type and 
quantity of assistance? 

• Does the provision of humanitarian aid impact the role and legitimacy of the state or 
have an influence on statebuilding processes? 

• Is there coherence between humanitarian activities and other types of assistance? 

Because peacebuilding and statebuilding interventions may affect men and women 
differently, commissioners will often include questions on gender inequalities. Questions 
may focus on disparities in the family, the community, the marketplace, the state, and 
consider issues like gender-determined division of labour and role assignment; unequal 
access to and control over resources, benefits, and services; disparate participation in 
public and private spaces; and gender-specific practical or strategic needs such as 
protection from violence. A gender analysis can form the basis for studying gender 
dimensions in the evaluation. 

It is important to be realistic about what an evaluation can achieve, particularly when 
selecting evaluation questions. The testing phase of this guidance revealed a tendency for 
commissioning agencies and consultants to have overly ambitious expectations in respect 
to scope, content and timelines. For example, some evaluation terms of references 
contained dozens of evaluation questions, making it difficult for the evaluation team to 
answer all of the questions properly within the expected timeframe. One solution may be 
to provide a few broad evaluation questions at the outset, which can be examined in 
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greater depth, or added to, as part of the evaluation analysis. In an evaluation of the 
German Civil Peace Service (Paffenholz, 2011), the evaluation team first did a pilot of one of the 
eight case studies (Uganda) and used that experience to fine-tune the evaluation questions. 
They realised that several questions in the terms of reference could not be answered in the 
individual case studies and had to find other ways to address those questions. 

Incorporating gender equality and women’s empowerment 

Those planning an evaluation will need to determine how it will cover gender issues. 
Field experience and extensive research show that women and men and boys and girls 
experience, engage in, and are affected by violent conflict in different ways. Educational 
levels, responsibilities and mobility are some of the factors that can vary with gender and 
may affect the resources available to women and men in a conflict or post-conflict 
situation. Conflict itself can play a role in forming or changing a society’s understanding of 
gender roles - i.e. what it expects of different individuals in a given context. In many cases, 
conflict increases the burden placed on women. Systematic violations of women’s rights 
and their exclusion from economic, social and political spheres are barriers to 
development and may affect conflict dynamics. A clear, critical understanding of gender 
equality within a particular conflict context is, therefore, important for policy makers and 
practitioners, as well as for evaluators. 

United Nations Security Council Resolution 1325 (UNSC, 2000) was the first Security Council 
Resolution to link women’s experiences of conflict to the international and peace security 
agenda. It established that equality between men and women was essential to achieving and 
sustaining peace, and that equal participation in peace processes and post-conflict 
reconstruction efforts was critical to peacebuilding and statebuilding. It also called for the 
protection of women and girls and the inclusion of gender equality considerations in 
peacekeeping operations and training. 

In line with Resolution 1325, gender dynamics are part of conflict analysis. This 
requires differentiating between the roles, experiences and perspectives of men, women, 
girls and boys, as well as among women and men of different social, ethnic, religious or 
economic groups. Such analysis should not, however, fall into the trap of gender-based 
stereotypes. In the past, development agencies viewed women and girls primarily through 
the lens of victimhood. As a result they were too often left out of peacebuilding and 
statebuilding processes. In light of UNSCR 1325, there is growing consensus on two 
dimensions critical to understanding women’s roles in conflict situations: the targeting 
and victimisation of women and girls and the key part they play in peacemaking and 
rebuilding societies. This approach can help to ensure that peacebuilding processes take 
women’s needs into account and include making space for women in government and in 
key post-conflict decision-making processes. That being said, it should be acknowledged 
that women may also be perpetrators of violence, just as men may be victims. 

Those commissioning an evaluation should determine how it addresses gender- 
related issues in accordance with its focus and the activity or policy it is assessing. 
Planners may choose to make gender a cross-cutting theme or specific focus (some 
development agencies have particular requirements for the coverage of gender equality in 
evaluations). A programme that does not have adequate understanding of different gender 
needs and roles, or fails to adjust to them, may lack effectiveness, impact and relevance. 
Such issues might be included in the evaluation questions. “Criteria for evaluating 
interventions” in Chapter 4 gives several examples of questions on gender equality. 
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Evaluation managers might decide to include certain requirements on gender equality 
and women’s empowerment in the terms of reference as a way of ensuring that they are 
integrated into the evaluation’s objectives. For instance, commissioners may request that 
the evaluation team include a gender expert and use gender-disaggregated data and 
gender-sensitive indicators. 

An example of how gender could be incorporated into a conflict evaluation would be 
the evaluation of an infrastructure reconstruction project in a conflict setting that also 
looks at whether jobs created by the project have affected the livelihoods of working age 
men and women differently and whether this impacted on conflict drivers. As part of their 
efforts to ensure a conflict- sensitive approach, the evaluation team should examine how 
considerations of gender equality may affect their own work - in the make-up of their team 
or their engagement with stakeholders, for example. 

Looking at the big picture 

Experience in fragile and conflict-affected contexts has resulted in a growing 
emphasis on the need to look beyond individual projects, development assistance, and 
individual actors in order to understand peace and development processes more broadly. 
An individual activity may successfully achieve its short-term outcomes, such as training 
police officers or providing new livelihoods for former soldiers. However, these micro-level 
successes have widely been seen as not “adding up” to real progress towards peace. There 
is often a paradox between programme reports or self-evaluations that show successful 
programmes with good results and a simultaneous lack of progress towards peace - or 
even escalation of violence - at the macro level (sometimes called “peace write large”). 

The success of individual development or humanitarian activities and the outcome of 
overall peace and statebuilding processes generally depend not on the actions or strategies 
of a single funding or implementing agency, but on other factors. For instance, external 
shocks, government policy decisions or the diplomatic pressure that the international 
community exerts - or does not exert - on governments and warring parties might drive 
conflict and peace dynamics. Such factors are beyond the scope of the evaluated activity, 
but evaluators must nonetheless consider them in order to draw reasonable conclusions 
and attribute results. Evaluations that focus narrowly on donor engagement or look only at 
the programme or sector level may fail to identify important system-wide effects or 
constraints. 

It would not, of course, be realistic for every single evaluation to cover the entire policy 
arena or all dimensions of conflict and fragility in a given context. Activity or programme- 
level evaluations are also valuable. Nevertheless, development agencies should also plan 
evaluations that capture strategic issues or may ask evaluation teams to examine 
questions related to the broader context during an evaluation of a single programme or 
activity. 

Selecting the best-fit evaluation methodology 

There is no single blueprint methodology for evaluating donor engagement in fragile 
and conflict-affected situations. Rather, the golden rule is to apply the right tools and 
methods to the right questions. Methods should be chosen according to the evaluation 
purpose and key objectives and should involve a credible approach to attribution that avoids 
potential biases. The complex nature of interventions in fragile and conflict-affected 
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situations generally makes it necessary to combine different methodologies in order to 
answer the evaluation questions. Many favour a mixed-method approach, using both 
qualitative and quantitative methods and data. All the evaluations that tested this 
guidance used such mixed-method approaches. Planners should examine questions of 
methodology, deciding, for example, where there will be comparison groups (to inform 
discussion of counterfactuals), single case studies, and time or single series data. 

Extensive literature exists on the strengths and weaknesses of evaluation methods 
and their applicability to different contexts and purposes. Several types are listed in the 
glossary. An overview of methods and their suitability to conflict prevention and 
peacebuilding work may be found in Church and Rogers (2006) and in OECD (2008b). 

Encouraging participation of both women and men and knowing the informal rules of 
communication between men and women, is central to selecting a gender-sensitive 
approach. The incorporation of both women and men in the sample or study population 
should be ensured and potential obstacles to women’s participation in the evaluation 
addressed. For instance, it could be difficult for evaluators to speak directly with women 
and women may not express themselves freely in the presence of men. The 
methodological implications of these gender dynamics should be considered. 

Dealing with timing and logistics 

Schedules and evaluation plans are often decided well in advance. However, the 
timing for evaluating conflict prevention and peacebuilding interventions should be 
determined not only by the phase of the policy, programme, or project cycle, but also in 
relation to current conflict realities. The timing of the evaluation should be appropriate to 
the current dynamics of conflict and fragility and useful for informing policy discussion 
and/or programme adjustments (according to objectives). Commissioning organisations 
may have to adjust their expectations in the light of conflict and fragility-related 
constraints. 

The terms of reference should be clear about realistic time frames. To identify the right 
time and good entry points for an evaluation, the questions below should be considered, 
bearing in mind the outcomes of the conflict analysis. Clear terms of reference will help 
ensure the conflict sensitivity of the evaluation process itself, particularly how it proposes 
managing logistics and timing. 

• What is happening in the situation of conflict and fragility? At what stage is the conflict cycle? 
Watch carefully for potential conflict triggers (elections, controversial celebrations, etc.). 

• Would an evaluation at this moment be disruptive to the policy, project, or programme itself? 

• Would an evaluation spark political reaction that could undermine the intervention by 
calling attention to it or by inadvertently feeding political forces in opposition to it? 

• Would an evaluation put stakeholders at personal or political risk? Will there be 
sufficient access to stakeholders, or sufficient safeguards, to avoid bias that might 
endanger the policy, programme or project and the staff and stakeholders. 

• Has the activity been in place long enough to provide useful experience and learning? Is 
the assessment of outputs, outcomes, and impacts based on a realistic time frame? 
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• How long has it been since any previous evaluation or review was performed (either of a 
donor’s own activities or of relevant or similar activities of other donors)? 

• Are there any logistical issues that must be taken into consideration (security restrictions, 
election process, weather patterns, major national holidays, access to transport, etc.)? 


Box 3.5. Conflict- related constraints on evaluations in Sri Lanka 
and the Democratic Republic of Congo 

In Norway’s evaluation of peace efforts in Sri Lanka during the period 1997-2009, the 
team faced a challenging task. The evaluators were granted full access to the Norwegian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ archives and Norwegian individuals involved in the peace 
process. However, they could not gain access to a number of key people in Sri Lanka. They 
included senior figures in the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (dead), second-level cadres 
(in prison), and the incumbent government. The team sought to compensate by studying 
secondary sources, such as published research (including the team’s own), unpublished 
reports, and media coverage. In addition, international and national actors, experts and 
observers were interviewed. 

In the Democratic Republic of Congo, a first attempt in 2008 at evaluating peacebuilding 
support in Eastern DRC was cancelled due to a resurgence of violence. A rebel group, the 
National Congress for the Defence of the People, launched an offensive in North Kivu and 
the safety of the evaluators in the field could not be guaranteed. In 2009, there was a fresh 
attempt at conducting an evaluation. This time the set-up was different. Greater emphasis 
was placed on policy analysis and document-based study and interviews. Had there been 
a fresh upsurge in violence, the new set-up would have made it possible to continue the 
evaluation. However, without the field missions the evaluation would have also shifted in 
focus, looking at donor policy only and not assessing results in the country. 

Source: Norad (2011) and Brusset et al. (2011). 


Co-ordinating with other actors 

In line with the evaluation quality standards drawn up by DAC (OECD, 2010c) and 
the widely endorsed principles of aid effectiveness (OECD, 2005), evaluation work should 
be co-ordinated where possible and purposeful. To facilitate co-ordination, it is important 
to examine the institutional, organisational, and project-level context of the intervention 
in order to identify key stakeholders. Actors may include development agencies, bilateral 
donors, and multilateral institutions, providers of South-South assistance, implementing 
agencies, non-state actors, civil society, humanitarian actors and military forces. 
Commissioners should consider the interests different actors might have and 
contributions they could make in terms of data and decide if and how they might be 
involved in the evaluation. For example, non-governmental organisations that play a major 
role in the sector could be invited to serve on an evaluation reference group to lend the 
evaluation additional scope and reach. Or military actors that have access to data about the 
security situation may be asked to contribute this information without actually joining the 
evaluation process. For an evaluation looking at support to education, the Ministry of 
Education could be engaged and contribute to defining key evaluation questions and 
understanding potential links between education and conflict. 

Increasingly, development agencies, humanitarian organisations and security forces 
are working together in situations of conflict and fragility. The current emphasis among 
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many countries on “whole-of-govemment” approaches can often involve a great variety of 
actors from diverse backgrounds in any one evaluation. Co-ordinating such a diverse cross- 
section requires special consideration when setting up the management structure. If 
handled carefully, bringing together different development assistance players in a single 
evaluation can be a learning experience in that it broadens the scope of analysis and 
affords an opportunity for assessing differences in intervention methods and theories of 
change. However, a very large number of actors, ill-defined roles, or unclear objectives can 
make co-ordination a real problem. 

“Criteria for evaluating interventions” in Chapter 4, which discusses the importance of 
ensuring the coherence and co-ordination of an evaluated activity, also considers the 
involvement of different actors. 

Working with local and country stakeholders 

Evaluation managers may decide to invite local stakeholders (country offices or embassy 
staff, national governments, civil society organisations, beneficiaries, implementing 
partners) to take part in planning and conducting an evaluation - especially when learning 
and using the results are of the essence. It is generally accepted that there is a need for 
external partners to increase the involvement of local people and intended beneficiaries in 
evaluation. Local involvement may contribute to ensuring a more transparent, stronger 
relationship between external actors and local communities, in line with the Fragile States 
Principles and extensively borne out by evaluation experience. Engaging with 
knowledgeable local people and those targeted by programmes can provide critical input 
for understanding the context and conflict and carrying out the evaluation analysis. 
Involvement of people from different sides or with different perspectives on the conflict 
can be critical to understanding links between the intervention and conflict dynamics. 
Nevertheless, planners must take great care when deciding whom to involve, and how to 
involve them, in the context of fragility and violent conflict. The need to protect those 
involved and safeguard the objectivity and impartiality of the evaluation may influence 
such decisions. 

Development interventions that affect daily activities, resources, roles and 
responsibilities, opportunities and rights of the beneficiaries may have different 
implications (intended and unintended, positive and negative) for women and men and 
boys and girls. Evaluation managers must make sure that different points of view are 
included throughout the evaluation process. This may require considerations about what 
to analyse, which questions to ask stakeholders, what data collection procedures to adopt, 
what type of report to write and how to disseminate it. In some contexts it requires 
including female members in the evaluation team. 

Evaluation planners will also need to determine how to handle the participation of 
partner country government institutions and what level of involvement is appropriate and 
useful in a specific conflict context. This issue is of critical importance for the feasibility of 
the evaluation, for ownership of the process and its results, for transparency, and for 
potential interest in and use of the findings. Donors generally carry out their conflict 
prevention, peacebuilding and statebuilding actions in support of and in partnership with 
host governments. A logical extension of that co-operation is working together in 
evaluation. Such partnerships, however, may pose challenges where governments lack 
legitimacy or are primary actors in an ongoing conflict. The political context and its high 
stakes not only affect external partners, they are also likely to have very real impacts on 
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how and why partners engage in an evaluation process. Donors need to learn more about 
managing partnerships in evaluations in fragile, conflict-affected settings. 

Considering a joint evaluation 

Joint evaluations that bring together different actors (development agencies, partner 
countries, etc.) can contribute to harmonised approaches where analysis and follow-up are 
shared. They are also seen as promoting opportunities to generate additional learning 
about how a variety of activities “add up” to produce an overall development impact. Joint 
evaluations often have a broader scope, capturing a more complete picture of development 
co-operation in a particular context. Some will cover many - even all - interventions in a 
particular conflict and fragility zone to assess their combined impacts. For example, by 
pooling information from several partners, the multi-donor evaluation in Southern Sudan 
was able to cover some 85% of the entire donor portfolio (Box 3.6). The OECD DAC 
Evaluation Network’s Guidance for Managing Joint Evaluations (OECD, 2006) contains a 
number of practical suggestions and details as to why joint evaluations are conducted in 
development and how to conduct them. 


Box 3.6. A joint evaluation in Southern Sudan 

A major joint evaluation of peacebuilding efforts in Southern Sudan brought together a 
large number of development partners along with representatives of what would soon be 
the independent Government of South Sudan. A reference group in Southern Sudan was 
established and chaired by the transitional Ministry of Finance and Economic Planning to 
oversee and interact with the evaluation team during the evaluation. This group also involved 
representatives of government institutions, donors and agencies, the United Nations, the Joint 
Donor Team, and the NGO Forum Secretariat. 

The evaluation concluded that support to conflict prevention and peacebuilding had 
been only partially successful. Donor strategies did not fully incorporate key drivers of 
violence, which resulted in an overemphasis on basic services and a relative neglect of 
security, policing and the rule of law, all essential to state formation. Assistance in 
preparing Southern Sudan for secession was insufficient. There was an over-use of 
nominally “good” practice - particularly with respect to ownership and harmonisation - at 
the expense of much needed in-depth knowledge and field presence. While 
harmonisation, co-ordination and alignment do not run counter to conflict prevention and 
peacebuilding per se, they are not in themselves sufficient responses to state fragility. 
Source: Bennett et al. (2010). 


Writing terms of reference 

The preceding steps should inform the development of an evaluation’s terms of 
reference, which outline what is expected of the evaluator or evaluation team and from the 
evaluation process itself. As such, it is a key instrument for managing expectations of 
evaluations and helps guide the evaluation process. The terms of reference or scope of 
work is usually written by the person(s) commissioning or managing the evaluation. Terms 
of reference should specify whether or not a final report will be published and other 
requirements for completion of the process. It may be useful to describe in the terms of 
reference what dissemination is planned and who will be responsible for it. Annex C 
contains a sample terms of reference document. 
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Setting up evaluation management 

Commissioners and planners should set out the procedures for managing an 
evaluation. They should state clearly who is responsible for what (headquarters, field office, 
evaluators, partners, etc.), the team’s degree of independence, the role of the evaluation team 
leader, decision-making processes and procedure for the clearance of reports. Experience 
has demonstrated the importance of being clear about whom the evaluation team should 
report to and how, including criteria for acceptance of different reports (length, content, 
writing style, etc.). Additional critical questions to be addressed are: 

• How will management of the process be handled and what will the role of the different parties 
be? How will relations with the partner govemment(s) and conflict parties be managed? 

• Should there be a reference or steering group? A reference group is an advisory committee 
that serves as an intermediary between management and the evaluators. It may also 
provide independent oversight of the evaluation. The group is usually made up of a 
variety of stakeholders and experts and can be used as a way of including stakeholders 
who are not otherwise directly involved in the evaluation. 

• Will there be a management group? Who will be involved? A management group is 
useful when conducting a joint evaluation - it is made up of a group of selected 
representatives from those donors and agencies commissioning the evaluation and is 
responsible for the management of the evaluation process, including contracting and 
overseeing consultants (on behalf of the other donors and agencies). 

Calendars, deadlines, and funding should be clearly and realistically determined and 
sufficiently flexible to adapt to a rapidly changing context. To the extent possible, the 
evaluation management should ensure a balance of genders in steering, management and 
reference groups. 

Selecting the evaluation team 

An evaluation team made up of members with complementary skills tailored to the 
task ahead is recommended. Planners and commissioners should specify the required 
competencies in the terms of reference and, if relevant, the tender document. They should 
spend time on this task, as it will be decisive in the evaluation process. People who are 
knowledgeable about conflict and peace - and the different priority areas within the field 
relevant to the evaluation subject - are critical to the quality of evaluations of donor 
engagement in situations of conflict and fragility. However, it is equally important to have 
knowledgeable evaluation experts in the team. As stated above, performing a gender- 
sensitive evaluation may well require gender experts in the evaluation team. 

Particular attention also needs to be given to the perception of bias in the team. When 
hiring staff from the conflict-affected region or conflicting groups, it is important to take 
into consideration and adjust to possible threats to them, the rest of the evaluation team, 
and the credibility of the evaluation itself, which their involvement may jeopardise. The 
risk of the team being perceived as biased, or not being given access to certain information, 
should also be weighed, and the report should address and describe any implications for 
data collection or analysis. 

Controlling quality 

Ensuring the quality of the evaluation process and products - including reports - is 
key. There are several ways to organise quality assurance. The DAC Quality Standards for 
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Development Evaluation (OECD, 2010) can provide guidance as to what to emphasise. In some 
cases, often when dealing with challenging or complex multi-donor evaluations, internal 
or external experts review draft evaluation products for quality. They can do so prior to 
sharing the products with the wider stakeholder group, which can, in addition to 
improving quality, save time and money by reducing the number of rounds of revisions 
with the wider group. Product quality assurance and approval may also be tied to payment 
schedules. 
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Chapter 4 


Conducting an evaluation in situations 
of conflict and fragility 


Chapter 4 considers the business of conducting an evaluation. It begins with the 
inception phase, and then looks at how to identify theories of change and the 
implementation logic underpinning the activity being evaluated. The next step is the 
issue of gaps in baseline data and how and where to source data in order to plug the 
gaps. The chapter looks at the criteria evaluators should use, focusing in particular 
on the DAC criteria of relevance, effectiveness, impact, sustainability and efficiency. 
It then describes how to bring an evaluation to a close. The chapter looks at drawing 
conclusions and issuing recommendations and at the reports evaluators produce. 
The next step the chapter discusses is communicating the evaluation's (positive or 
negative) results to stakeholders and disseminating the lessons learned. Finally, to 
close the loop, the chapter emphasises the importance of feeding findings back into 
programme design and management. 
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A number of core steps should be part of any evaluation. Evaluators and managers (and 
others involved in the actual process of evaluating) do not have to perform them in the 
order in which they are set out below. But they should bear them in mind. 


Key steps in the evaluation process 

S Allow for an inception phase 

S Identify the implementation logic and theory of change 
S Deal with missing baselines and other gaps 
S Gather data 

S Examine the effort using various criteria 
S Draw conclusions and make recommendations 
S Conduct reporting 
S Ensure quality 
S Feedback on the evaluation 
S Management response 
S Disseminate findings 
S Feedback into programming and learning 


Allow an inception phase 

Given the complexity of conducting evaluations of donor engagement in fragile and 
conflict-affected situations and the underlying weaknesses in programming, an inception 
phase can help identify issues that need to be addressed before proceeding with the 
evaluation. The scope of an inception phase can range from simple to complex. Usually it 
will involve desk study, document review, and the production of an inception report, but 
some preliminary field work may also be required. An inception phase may be useful for 
assessing or conducting conflict analyses. It could also be used to map the evaluation 
subject, conduct a donor policy and portfolio or country policy analysis, or carry out 
thematic studies as needed. 

Evaluators present the results of an inception phase in an inception report that can be 
the basis for discussing data availability, evaluability, and the feasibility of planned data 
collection strategies. Inception reports are also useful tools for adapting methods and for 
fine-tuning the approach chosen to address the key issues specified in the terms of 
reference. (See “Reporting” in this chapter). 

Identify and assess the theory of change and implementation logic 

A theory of change is a set of beliefs about how change happens. It explains why and 
how people think certain actions will produce the changes they desire in a given context, 
at a particular moment in time (Weiss, 1995; Church and Rogers, 2006). It is a term used to 
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describe the links between the context, the intervention inputs, the implementation 
strategy, and the intended outputs and outcomes. Implementation logic, also called 
programme logic, is a term that describes why an activity is doing what it is doing, usually 
at the project level. It is closely linked to the theory of change. Evaluation can reveal 
whether success, or lack of it, is attributable to programme design and theory or to 
implementation. Contributing to testing theories of change and implementation logic is 
one of the prime contributions evaluation can make to research and broader learning. 

In situations of conflict and fragility it can be especially important for evaluators to 
identify theories of change, since they are often implicit, unexamined, and untested. In 
Kosovo, for example, the international community operated for several years on the 
assumption (theory of change) that peace could be achieved by improving relations 
between the two main conflicting parties. On the basis of this theory, it funded numerous 
programmes to promote dialogue, exchanges, youth interaction, women’s groups, and so 
forth. All were aimed at building cross-community relationships. However, a study found 
that without intra-community work to bridge internal divides and create more responsible 
leadership, cross-community interventions had little effect. The activities were operating 
on an incomplete theory of change. The study also found that cross-community relationships 
did not help prevent violence or strengthen collective resistance to violence in 2004. Bonding 
social capital - intra-ethnic networks of trust and reciprocity - and mono-community 
leadership, motivated by the strategic desire to secure independence for Kosovo, led to 
more effective action (Chigas et a I., 2006). 

Causation: Between theory and outcomes 

A theory of change can take different forms at different levels. Theories of change at 
the country and conflict levels may be quite general - for example, strengthening the 
capacity of the government will help improve governance and therefore reduce conflict 
and violence. In this broad vision, development actors may operate in different ways 
(e.g. through budget support or capacity support to individual ministries) or work in 
different sectors, such as social services or finance and planning. 

Evaluations of specific projects or programme would be likely to formulate more directly 
causal theories of change which link specific inputs and activities to desired micro-level 
outcomes and to broader peace dynamics. For example, in the Southern Sudan evaluation 
(Box 3.6), the team identified broad theories of change across the full portfolio of 
interventions they were examining. They did not drill down to the specific implementation 
logic level or look at individual projects. Instead, they grouped the multiple activities of 
different donors under broad theories of change, and then tested each one. 

Programme documents do not always state in explicit cause-effect terms how a 
programme aims to produce its intended outputs, outcomes, and impacts. Accurate, 
clearly worded theories of change are necessary for effective programming and should be 
evaluated. More importantly, the assumptions that underpin theories should be the subject 
of evaluation. By identifying how an intervention was expected to contribute to sustainable 
peace or address conflict and fragility factors, evaluators use the theory of change to assess 
relevance, effectiveness, and impact. An example of this thinking is the imaginary anti-bias 
peace journalism programme described in Annex C and illustrated in Figure 4.1. 

The programme could be understood to work on a theory of change whereby it will 
train journalists and increase their knowledge of conflict dynamics, so reducing bias in 
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reporting and contributing to a reduction in tensions and violence between warring 
groups. An evaluation of this programme would test the underlying theory that improved 
knowledge reduces reporting bias and the secondary theory that improved reporting 
lessens the tendency to resort to violence in the broader community. Key questions for 
analysis would be how workshops, awareness raising, and skills development actually 
change conflict reporting and what impact they have on critical conflict dynamics. The 
programme could track the language used in reporting before and after training. It might 
also survey public attitudes and, at the same time, the programme activities to see if they 
were achieving the expected results or whether unexpected obstacles had arisen. It might 
turn out, for instance, that individual journalists have very little influence over the use of 
inflammatory language and that editors determine the use of “colourful” language to boost 
sales, so reinforcing stereotypes. Such a finding would suggest that the “theory” of training 
journalists to influence public opinion was flawed. 


Figure 4.1. Assumptions underlying the theory of change 
in a fictitious peace journalism programme 



Source: Content from OECD (2008b); diagram adapted from Gaarder, 3iE (2011). 


Where do theories of change originate? 

One task related to identifying and evaluating theories of change is to identify where 
they originate. Are they empirical - based on solid evidence from past programmes? Are 
they drawn from programme designers’ personal and professional experience or from the 
experience of the stakeholders and beneficiaries consulted during programme design? Or 
are they research-based? 

When working theories are not explicit they will need to be uncovered through 
document review or interviews with implementing staff and other stakeholders. The 
evaluation process may also reveal that different stakeholders involved in a particular 
intervention operate on different assumptions (theories) about how their efforts will 
promote change for peace. By drawing out underlying theories and opening up a discussion 
of the validity of different theories, the evaluation process can be useful in helping those 
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involved in a programme reach consensus on what they are doing and why. This clarity can 
help improve programme design and implementation. 

Evaluations of donor engagement in fragile and conflict-affected situations very often 
cover multiple projects and - in some cases - multiple donors. Such donor engagement 
may involve multiple theories or multiple variations of a broad general notion, e.g. more 
aid for social services supports stability. 


Box 4.1. Evaluating success and failure in peacebuilding 

When evaluating it is important to distinguish between and analyse various types of 
success and failure as an input to learning and future programme design. In this field it 
helps to distinguish a failure of the theory (wrong assumption about how change will 
happen) from a failure in implementation. Theory failure indicates the failure of a conflict 
prevention or peacebuilding activity due to a flawed causal relationship - in other words, 
underlying assumptions about how to bring about change in this context are false. A faulty 
theory of change could be based on an inaccurate conflict analysis, or it could reflect 
misdirected priorities or mismatched objectives. 

Implementation failure denotes a problem with the execution of the activity itself 
(inputs/outputs, staff capability, timing, location, security environment or budget) or with 
management systems. Such problems could include sudden changes in the conflict that 
disrupt or reverse progress, despite an otherwise well designed activity. 

Source: OECD (1999). 


Gather data 

As mentioned in the introduction, evaluators and evaluation managers sometimes 
encounter weaknesses in policies, strategies, and interventions. There may be unclear or 
unstated objectives, a poorly articulated theory of change or programme logic (as described 
above), missing indicators, no monitoring data, or no baseline information. The security 
situation can have serious implications for data and may particularly affect the ability of 
evaluators to travel to certain regions or countries and to access affected communities, 
programme beneficiaries or other key informants. 

Evaluation teams, working in co-operation with the commissioning organisations, 
must address the issue of weak or missing data. They should consider ways to (re)construct 
or compensate for missing baselines and other data during the evaluation process, bearing 
in mind that nothing can ever fully replace solid planning. Tips on how to compensate for 
or work around such gaps without endangering the quality of the evaluation can be found 
in a number of publications (World Bank, 2005b; Bamberger et a l, 2006; OECD, 1999). Box 4.2 
considers an example of how a donor-supported project in Afghanistan is working to 
increase the availability and quality of data. 

A key phase in the evaluation process is collating data to trace the “story” of a 
programme or policy and its effects, which include how they affect stakeholders’ 
viewpoints. Evaluators gather information from programme documents and reports, any 
available monitoring data, and interviews with programme staff, partner organisations, 
local officials, target groups, participants, third parties (groups such as neighbouring 
communities not targeted by a programme), and international and national actors who 
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Box 4.2. Building statistics for monitoring and evaluation 
in Helmand Province 

The Helmand Monitoring & Evaluation Programme (HMEP) is a programme funded 
jointly by the UK’s Department for International Development (DFID) and the Provincial 
Reconstruction Team (PRT). It is designed to assist improved delivery and effectiveness of 
stabilisation and development programming in Helmand, Afghanistan. HMEP collates data 
from third-party sources as well as drawing on a dedicated research capacity to establish 
baselines and monitor indicators of progress against the Helmand Plan. Data is presented 
graphically and geospatially and stored on an interactive database, accessible from an 
online website. HMEP produces quarterly monitoring and analytical reports and up to four 
ad hoc reactive reports per year aligned with PRT and DFID reporting requirements. In 
addition, HMEP is set up to support the development of programmatic capacity in the PRT 
and the integration of monitoring and evaluation into planning and programme 
implementation. 

Source: Coffey International Development, “Helmand Monitoring and Evaluation Programme”, http://uk.cqffey.com/ 
our-projects/helmand-monitoring-and-evaluation-programme. 


observe the intervention from a distance (civil society organisations, research institutions, 
donors, media, academia, think tanks). 

Data collection strategies depend on an evaluation’s design, its purpose, and the 
information sources available. Strategies that can be used include random and purposeful 
sampling. Quantitative and qualitative data can be collected through censuses, 
observation, household surveys, interviews, questionnaires, anthropological or 
ethnographic research, participatory workshops and discussion groups. National statistics 
systems and major NGOs will often have available demographic data, though these may 
not be suited to the required sample size or detail. Moreover, some private polling 
companies have begun to specialise in household surveys and data collection to 
professional standards in conflict-affected areas. Box 4.3 gives examples of data sources 
and the evaluation literature provides further detail on data collection techniques. 

Prolonged violence and situations of high tension pose significant data availability 
problems that often restrict evaluators’ work. However, there might be more data available 
than is first evident in the planning phase and in programme documents. High staff 
turnover often shortens institutional memory. Moreover, different external and national 
actors are frequently poorly co-ordinated and do not always share the information they 
collect with other actors to whom existing studies, assessments, data, evaluations and 
surveys may not be known or available. Valuable baseline data might be gathering dust in 
documentary archives somewhere with few aware of it. It is sometimes worthwhile 
investing time up front in an evaluation phase to map data already collected, either as part 
of the evaluation inception phase or as a pre-study. 

Evaluators and other researchers should share and use data collected by others, as too 
many are gathered and allowed to lie fallow. It is also advisable that those commissioning 
an evaluation and the evaluation team agree to contingency plans for sudden shifts in the 
situation on the ground that may impact collection of data that are necessary for the 
evaluation. Evaluation managers may include data management provisions in the terms of 
reference. 
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Box 4.3. Examples of data sources from Somalia and Afghanistan 
Somalia: Using multiple data sources and accounting for data shortcomings 

A 2011 evaluation conducted by DARA (an independent organisation specialised in 
humanitarian evaluation) looked at the effectiveness of the humanitarian response in 
Somalia. It drew on the following data sources: 

• Literature on past assistance to Somalia and the contextual variables, and 300 web 
pages and relevant publications, and assorted documents. 

• Semi-structured group and individual interviews with 489 stakeholders. Of these, 189 
(112 in Kenya and 77 in Somalia) were carried out with a range of individuals involved in 
the response, who included representatives from UN agencies, the Red Cross and Red 
Crescent, international and national NGOs, local government actors, and donors. Women 
accounted for 24% of interviewees. There were group interviews with over 300 people 
from the affected population. 

• Field observations in Kenya and Somalia, in camps for the internally displaced and 
Somali refugees. 

• Online survey of former staff and key informants involved in the humanitarian response 
(response was low with only ten respondents answering). 

In total, the evaluation team gathered 3 117 items of information but encountered the 
following challenges: high staff turnover, limited time for field work, insecurity, poor 
consistency of data, disaggregation gaps (limited availability of data disaggregated by age, 
gender, vulnerabilities and outcomes in the period under review). Safety concerns 
prevented international evaluators from visiting areas proposed in the terms of reference, 
although national evaluators were allowed to visit some. 

North East Afghanistan: Creating new data 

The more fragile a state is, the less data tend to be available. Evaluation teams often have 
to collect their own data. In the context of an evaluation of the impact of aid in North East 
Afghanistan, the evaluation team gathered data from various sources: The core of the data 
was collected with two surveys among 2 000 head of household respondents in 80 villages. 
Evaluators also collected data from other sources to create a profile for each community, 
containing information on the history, demography, ethnic composition, political and 
social organisation and resource endowment. In other settings, much of these data would 
be readily available from existing sources, such as a national census. In the Afghan 
context, however, evaluators had to collect these data themselves - which was possible 
only in the context of a multi-year research project. In order to collect information on 
major events and changes affecting the communities, a monitoring and reporting system 
was set-up covering 40 villages. Local correspondents completed semi-structured reports 
four times a year. The evaluation team collected additional qualitative data during field 
research visits. Finally, evaluators obtained data on aid flows from various international 
development organisations in the region. The data were then compiled and used for 
quantitative and qualitative analysis of the impact of aid on stability. 

Sources: Polastro et a 1. (2011) and Bohnke et al. (2010). 


During conflict and in its immediate aftermath, when mistrust is rife and most 
intervention stakeholders also have a stake in the conflict, the reliability (not to mention 
availability) of data and information provided is often particularly problematic. Depending 
on their own position within the conflict, different actors may have diverse, or even 
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contradictory, interpretations of an intervention’s positive and negative impacts or 
relevance. To ensure reliability, evaluators should use multiple sources or types of 
information and a mix of sound quantitative and qualitative data. They should triangulate 
the data they use, ensure that sources are transparent, and verify the data’s validity before 
analysing them - by fact checking with key stakeholders and interviewees, for example. By 
combining multiple data sources, evaluators can offset the bias that comes from relying on 
a single type of information and single observers. In the evaluation report’s description of 
methods, any issues around data (including data gaps or problems with inconsistency) 
should be described along with the impact these data problems had on the reliability and 
validity of the evaluation’s conclusions. 

To avoid increasing tension between groups (in accordance with the “do no harm” 
principle), decisions about how to involve various groups in data collection should be based 
on a clear understanding of stakeholder roles and interests, drawing on the understanding 
of stakeholders developed in the conflict analysis. Where access or security concerns 
impinge on data gathering, other methods - including consulting with knowledgeable 
proxies able to provide representative views or information - could be explored. 
Consideration to coverage may be required - to include perspectives from both within and 
outside the capital city, for example - depending on what issues the evaluation intends to 
address. 

Evaluations should draw on accurate, relevant data about women, men and gender 
relations. This helps ensure evaluations are gender and conflict sensitive, makes gender 
disparities more visible, and assists in answering the evaluation questions. Gender- 
disaggregated statistical data and gender analysis (information on the position of women 
and men in a particular conflict context) should inform the evaluation. Where 
disaggregated data are not available, combinations of quantitative and qualitative 
approaches can be used to gain the necessary understanding of gender relations and 
differentiate results for men, women, boys and girls. Where it is deemed that inclusion of 
such data is not necessary or not feasible, this should be clearly justified in the evaluation 
report. For example, in the case of an evaluation of the impact of aid on local perceptions 
in rural North East Afghanistan (Bohnke et al, 2010) the evaluation team used a survey. 
Though the team wanted to include women and youth, in the end the survey respondents 
were all male heads of households. Their decision was based on an analysis of the local 
context and consultation with regional and gender experts, and on an earlier experiment 
using female researchers to survey Afghan women, which found that security threats and 
the social custom of having men accompany each female researcher made it nearly 
impossible for the teams to work effectively. The evaluators decided that the choice not to 
include women in the survey was justified in this case because the opinions of older men 
(as the political representative of their household) were most relevant to answering the key 
evaluation questions. They verified the decision with experienced local teams and tested it 
before doing the initial baseline. In the evaluation report the team explained this decision, 
stating that, “while we think that the tasks at hand warrant these choices and the resulting 
limitations, we are nevertheless conscious of the fact that our research design is not 
equipped to capture trends for all of Afghanistan, nor does it capture perceptions of 
women [...]” (Bohnke et a I., 2010). Transparency over methods and data limitations is a 
requirement of high-quality evaluations. 

Many interventions work to build peace and prevent conflict by creating change in 
people's attitudes, thought processes, and relationships. In such cases, it may be necessary 
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to collect attitudinal data, conduct interviews, workshops, or focus group discussions with 
stakeholders, or carry out surveys to collect quantitative data. Measuring intangible 
changes in areas such as perceptions through interviews requires the same triangulation 
vetting as other types of data. 

Relevant interviewees (primary sources) may be missing, because they are either in 
prison, dead, or unavailable in other ways. The evaluation report must account for such 
data gaps and make clear how they have been compensated for. Investing time early in the 
preparation phase for researching the data situation should help prevent surprises like 
missing data at a later stage, which can derail or delay the evaluation process. 

Criteria for evaluating interventions 

When evaluating development co-operation programmes and projects it is useful to 
consider the criteria outlined in the DAC Principles for Evaluation 0 / Development Assistance 
and additional criteria that may be valuable. The analysis of these criteria forms the main 
content of an evaluation report. This section suggests how each OECD DAC evaluation 
criterion might be adapted to the field of conflict and fragility. The specific questions 
outlined below are guiding examples, not a comprehensive or obligatory list. The 
evaluation criteria are interlinked, each criterion shedding light on the intervention being 
evaluated from a slightly different perspective in order to develop as comprehensive a 
picture as possible of the intervention. When read together, the criteria should assist the 
evaluation team in developing a clear understanding of the activity or policy being 
evaluated and its contribution to statebuilding and peacebuilding. This adaptation of the 
criteria is based on contributions from Paffenholz and Reychler (2007), the draft guidance 
(OECD, 2008b), OECD and CDA (2007), and Anderson and Olson (2003). 

Relevance 

The relevance criterion is used to assess the extent to which the objectives and 
activities of the intervention(s) respond to the needs of beneficiaries and the peacebuilding 
process - i.e. whether they address the key driving factors of conflict revealed through a 
conflict analysis. Relevance links the outcomes of the conflict analysis with the 
intervention’s objectives, although the relevance of the intervention might change over 
time as circumstances change. Understanding relevance may also involve an assessment 
of the extent to which an intervention ties in with overall strategies and policy frameworks 
of the country or external partners. Different conflict groups or actors may have different 
perspectives on the relevance of an intervention and its results. Women and men may also 
perceive the relevance of the intervention differently. 

Assessing an intervention in relation to the conflict is key to evaluating its relevance. 
If staff, managers, or others involved in design and implementation have already carried 
out some kind of conflict analysis, its accuracy and use should be assessed. Assessing 
whether or not the conflict analysis proves (or has proved) accurate will be an important 
aspect of the evaluation. Assessing the analysis will contribute to learning and to refining 
theories about why violence occurs and what the most important determinants of conflict 
dynamics and long term statebuilding are. If no process of systematic analysis has taken 
place previously, the evaluation team may either talk to staff and stakeholders to 
understand what underlying (unarticulated) conflict understanding is guiding their work, 
or facilitate a more formal exercise for conducting a conflict analysis. The analysis is 
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needed to identify the expected connections between the programme outcomes and 
peacebuilding goals and the relevance to key driving factors of conflict and fragility. 

Questions on relevance might include the following: 

• Is the intervention based on a valid analysis of the situation of conflict and fragility? Has 
the intervention been flexibly adapted to updated analyses over time? 

• In the light of the conflict analysis, is the intervention working on the right issues in this 
context at this time? Does the intervention appear to address relevant key causes and 
drivers of conflict and fragility? Or does it address the behaviour of key driving 
constituencies of the conflict? 

• What is the relevance of the intervention as perceived by the local population, 
beneficiaries and external observers? Are there any gender differences with regard to the 
perception of relevance? 

• Are the stated goals and objectives relevant to issues that are central to the situation of 
conflict and fragility? Do activities and strategies fit objectives, i.e. is there internal 
coherence between what the programme is doing and what it is trying to achieve? Has 
the intervention responded flexibly to changing circumstances over time? Has the 
conflict analysis been revisited or updated to guide action in changing circumstance? 

Effectiveness 

Effectiveness is used to evaluate whether an intervention has met its intended 
objectives with respect to its immediate peacebuilding environment, or is likely to do so. 
The key to evaluating effectiveness - and thus the linkage between outputs, outcomes and 
impacts - is finding out to what degree the envisaged results have been achieved and 
noting changes that the intervention has initiated or to which it has contributed. 
Furthermore, as most of the activities undertaken in situations of conflict and fragility are 
not explicitly geared towards sustainable peace, it is important to draw a distinction 
between two kinds of results. One is “programme effectiveness”, i.e. to what extent the 
programme achieved its stated objective. The other is - if the programme met its objectives 
or goal - the immediate or secondary outcomes as they relate to peacebuilding and conflict 
dynamics identified in the analysis. 

A theory of change analysis can be used to assess the criteria of effectiveness. This 
involves assessing whether an intervention is based on a sound theory and logic and 
whether these are proving (or have proven) to be true. The understanding of effectiveness 
is also linked to the conflict analysis. A programme or policy may do good or do well and 
still not change the underlying dynamics or key driving factors of conflict and fragility 
identified by the conflict analysis. Also, external factors, unrelated to and beyond the 
control of the activity in question, may be more significant factors of peace and conflict, in 
which case effectiveness will be understood relative to these broader dynamics and trends. 

Box 4.4 describes how Germany evaluated the effectiveness of its civil peace programme 
using a framework that combined theories of change analysis with empirical research. 
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Box 4.4. Evaluating the effectiveness of the German Civil Peace Service 

Germany commissioned an independent evaluation of its Civil Peace Service programme, 
which promotes non-violent ways of dealing with conflict through a variety of education, 
training and service activities. The evaluators developed a comprehensive evaluation 
framework that enabled systematic comparison of data across eight country cases. To 
compensate for insufficient data, a combination of evaluation approaches and 
methodologies was developed. In addition to reconstructing baselines and describing the 
Civil Peace Service’s underlying theories of change, the evaluation team assessed the 
plausibility of outcomes, i.e. the likelihood that the intervention had achieved, or would 
achieve, the hoped-for outcomes. This was done by checking Civil Peace Service 
interventions against a list of conditions for effectiveness developed during empirical 
research. The evaluation team also identified good practice examples from among the 
interventions evaluated and then identified which factors contributed to their 
effectiveness. 

Source: Paffenholz (2011). 


Examples of questions that can help determine effectiveness include: 

• Has the intervention achieved its stated (or implicit) purpose, or can it reasonably be 
expected to do so on the basis of the outputs and outcomes? 

• Is the theory of change based on valid/tested assumptions? Are there alternative theories 
of change? 

• To what extent did donors identify and adequately manage context-specific risks? 

• Is the intervention achieving progress within a reasonable time frame, or will it do so? Is 
it possible to accelerate the process? Should the effort be slowed down for any reason? 

• What major factors contribute to the achievement or non-achievement of objectives? 

• Has the intervention achieved different results for women and men and boys and girls? 

Depending on the activity being evaluated and the scope of the evaluation, some 
specific examples of conflict-specific questions on effectiveness include: Does the 
intervention prompt people to increasingly resist violence and provocation? Do the 
stakeholders affected have a significant impact on the situation of conflict and fragility? 
Are the right/key people or many people being addressed? Were gender equality and 
relevant horizontal inequalities (ethnic, religious, geographical, etc.) that drive conflict 
taken into consideration and what are the results? Does the intervention result in an 
increase in people’s safety and in their sense of security? Does it improve non-violent 
forms of conflict resolution or power management? Does it result in a real improvement in 
relations among groups in conflict, demonstrated in behaviour changes? 

Impact 

The criterion of impact refers to the wider effects produced by an intervention. Such 
effects may be positive or negative, and may be produced directly or indirectly, 
intentionally or unintentionally. In fragile and conflict-affected contexts the criterion of 
impact is used to identify and evaluate the effects of the intervention on the key driving 
factors and actors of the conflict, as well as on broader development and statebuilding 
processes, as relevant. Assessment should cover both the desired changes the intervention 
aimed to achieve and any unintended (or unexpected) positive or negative results. 
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Changes in behaviour and attitudes, of the kind many peacebuilding interventions 
seek, are often difficult to measure and can take a long time to achieve. With this in mind, 
it may be too soon to reasonably expect significant impacts on conflict drivers (for 
example, for activities aimed at reforming institutions). In this case the evaluation might 
focus on outcomes and short term impacts and test the theory and programme logic to 
predict whether the current strategies are reasonably likely to contribute to peace over the 
long run. 

Methods for evaluating impact are covered elsewhere in evaluation literature, for 
example in the guidance commissioned by the Network of Networks for Impact Evaluation 
(Leeuw and Vaessen, 2009). The rigorous quantitative methods associated with impact 
evaluation and randomised control trials are considered not feasible in many situations of 
conflict and fragility, (although useful experiments are underway at the programme level). 
Still, it is particularly difficult to apply such methods to high-level questions of peace and 
conflict across various interventions at country level or to assessments of overall donor 
engagement in a conflict setting. Where causality cannot be reliably determined using 
rigorous methods, evaluators may present plausible explanations for their conclusions 
regarding impact, though limitations should be made explicit. Box 4.5 describes 
quantitative impact evaluation methods in more detail. 

When violent conflict is extreme, analysis may have to shift towards monitoring or 
“real-time” evaluation functions that focus on output indicators. They are easier to track 
and less prone to attribution failures than impact indicators. 

Examples of questions that can help determine impact may include: 

• What are the primary and secondary, direct and indirect, positive and negative, intended 
and unintended, immediate and long-term, short-term and lasting effects of the activity 
or policy in question? Does it exert a significant effect on key factors for conflict or 
peace? 

• Drawing on the conflict analysis, what key drivers of conflict and fragility were affected 
and how? What changes can be ascertained in attitudes, behaviours, relationships or 
practices (of how many people and/or classified according to selected criteria such as 
gender)? Are there any secondary negative effects? 

• How has the situation changed over time and what, if any, has been the contribution of 
the intervention to those changes? 

• What impacts have the interventions had on specific indicators of well-being, such as 
health status or poverty levels, addressed by the intervention? What are the impacts on 
long-term development trajectories? 

• Has the intervention impacted policy? How do these policies relate to the conflict? 

Sustainability 

Sustainability is defined as the continuation of benefits on end of assistance. In an 
environment of conflict and fragility, sustainability includes the probability of continued 
long-term benefits and resilience to risk over time, as well as lasting benefits in the 
economy, institutions, human resource management, etc. As in other fields, sustainability 
also includes “ownership” of the peace and development processes. Experience and peace 
research demonstrate that peacebuilding processes are long term and call for long-term 
engagement that can weather setbacks (OECD and CDA, 2007). In conflict-affected regions, 
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Box 4.5. Quantitative methods to evaluate impact in settings 
of conflict and fragility 

An impact evaluation measures the net impacts of an intervention by comparing its 
results with a counterfactual - a measure of what would happen in the absence of the 
intervention. Although experience with the impact evaluation approach in peacebuilding 
interventions is limited, it is being used increasingly in the development context and, 
indeed, in conflict and fragile settings. 

There are two main methods of conducting a counterfactual comparison. The first is the 
experimental approach or randomised control trial (RGT) evaluation. RCT evaluations need 
to be designed and initiated before the intervention begins. The evaluators randomly 
assign potential beneficiaries to “treatment” and “control” groups. The comparison of 
impacts between the two groups reveals the net impact of the intervention. This approach 
can be used to pilot an intervention to inform programme design. The second main 
method comprises “quasi-experimental” approaches, whereby statistical techniques are 
used to construct a control group that can serve as a counterfactual. Such techniques 
include various forms of matching, instrumental variables designs, regression 
discontinuity designs, and panel methods. These methods estimate the impact of an 
intervention by ensuring, to the extent that the data allow, that beneficiaries and non- 
beneficiaries are similar in all ways except for their treatment status. One such technique 
is propensity score matching, which estimates the net impact of an intervention by 
matching beneficiaries with non-beneficiaries who are similar to them in all other ways. 

There are obvious drawbacks to these methods for evaluating peacebuilding interventions. 
Limitations include the frequent absence of baseline data, the desire to “treat” everyone (the 
humanitarian imperative), the political dangers of random treatment, and the qualitative 
nature of many relevant variables which are consequently less compatible with statistical 
methodologies. Impact evaluations are, nevertheless, often possible at the project or 
programme level and can provide valuable information on what works. 

Source: Marie Gaarder (Norad Evaluation Department) and Annette Brown (3iE). 


such engagement requires addressing those who have an interest in sustaining the conflict 
(sometimes called “spoilers” or the “hard to reach”). 

Questions regarding sustainability might include: 

• Which steps have been taken or are planned to create long-term processes, structures, 
norms and institutions for peace? To what extent has the building of ownership and 
participation included both men and women? 

• Will new institutions designed to address conflict and fragility survive? Are they being 
used? By whom? Does the intervention contribute to the momentum for peace by 
encouraging participants and communities to develop their own initiatives? 

• Has a meaningful “hand-over” or exit strategy been developed with local partners or 
actors to enable them to build or continue their own peacebuilding initiatives? 

Depending on the activity being evaluated and the scope of the analysis, some specific 
examples of conflict-related questions on effectiveness include: 

• Does the effort result in the creation or reform of political institutions or mechanisms 
that deal meaningfully with grievances or injustices? 
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• Have those who benefit from and have a vested interest in on-going violence or instability, 
or who resist movement towards peace (“spoilers”), been addressed adequately? 

• Will improvements in inter-group relationships persist in the face of new challenges 
and risks? 

• Will the parties to a negotiated agreement honour and implement it? 

Efficiency 

The efficiency criterion is used to assess how economically resources (funds, 
expertise, time, etc.) are converted to results. In a conflict context, costs associated with 
prevention work will often be compared with the estimated costs of war or an outbreak of 
violent hostilities. Averted conflicts, however, are invisible. So there are, unfortunately, not 
many counterfactuals that compare the efficiency of prevention and conflict - though 
historical data may be used to reasonably estimate costs. 

In addition to comparing the costs of supporting peace with those of war, evaluation 
could look at priorities in relation to key conflict drivers. It could ask this question: “Is this 
particular way of working against violence the most efficient option?” In a setting of scarce 
development resources evaluations should shed light on whether a particular activity is 
“worth it” compared to other actions or no action. Box 4.6 looks at the security costs of 
operating in a conflict zone, namely Afghanistan. 


Box 4.6. Security costs 

A joint evaluation of humanitarian aid and reconstruction assistance delivered in 
Afghanistan between 2001 and 2005 states that there was an overall security overhead of 
approximately 20% - i.e. operating costs were 20% higher in Afghanistan than in more 
stable settings for similar types of projects. The evaluation pointed out that these 
unexpected (or underestimated) costs made the Afghanistan programmes considerably 
more expensive than similar ones elsewhere. Further evaluative analysis and other data 
would be needed, however, to determine whether or not they may still be considered 
efficient. 

Source: Chr. Michelsen Institute (2005). 


When looking at development or humanitarian interventions in a particular 
conflict-affected area, evaluators should determine efficiency in comparison to other 
options for supporting development and peacebuilding in this or similar contexts. 
Questions on efficiency might include: 

• Does the intervention deliver its results in an efficient manner compared to the 
counterfactual? 

• How well are resources (human, financial, organisational) used to achieve results? 

• Are there better (more efficient) ways of achieving the objectives? 

• What was done to ensure the cost efficiency of the intervention? Did the intervention 
substitute local initiatives or did it come in addition to local initiatives? 
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Other criteria: Coherence and co-ordination 

Much of the peacebuilding, statebuilding and aid effectiveness literature - and, 
increasingly, government policies themselves - points to the need for more coherent, 
better co-ordinated approaches. Funding for a particular conflict prevention project or 
peacebuilding initiative can be overshadowed and contradicted or - conversely - supported 
and sustained by other interventions that the same government(s) may undertake. 
However, the evidence base regarding the use and value of such approaches remains weak. 
An evaluation’s terms of reference may therefore ask evaluators to look at this broader policy 
context and ask to what extent the activities are coherent with other policies or actions by 
other parts of government. Evaluations may also look at the degree of co-ordination among or 
between donors, government and other actors. 

Evaluations may assess the costs and benefits of investing in co-ordination and 
coherence and any unintended consequences arising therefrom. It is important that co- 
ordination with other actors is not automatically presumed to contribute to better results. 
Potential risks that have been associated with more co-ordinated donor approaches 
include: heavy management structures which reduce flexibility and increase overhead 
costs; strong pressure on national stakeholders as a result of external actors’ adopting a 
block approach (“ganging up” effects); and inappropriate influences on the neutrality, 
impartiality, and independence of humanitarian and development actors through 
association with military actors (shrinking humanitarian space). The evaluators must 
carefully examine the reality of co-ordination mechanisms in relation to the conflict 
analysis and other criteria (particularly relevance, effectiveness, and efficiency. Bennett 
et al. (2010) discovered in Southern Sudan that, in certain cases, single donor projects were 
more effective than co-ordinated pooling mechanisms. 

Examples of questions that can help assess coherence and co-ordination might 
include: 

• Were coherence and co-ordination factored into inputs and outputs (in other words, 
were they budgeted for and are they explicitly listed as outputs)? 

• What were the roles of and relationships to other actors? 

• What aspects of policy were successfully co-ordinated or made more coherent? 

- Joint analyses or understandings of conflict and fragility in the context? 

- Common development of priorities for funding or intervention? 

- Elimination or reduction in duplication of programming? 

- Useful divisions of labour across sectors, issues or problems? 

- Joint evaluations of programming at a country or sectoral level? 

- Useful sharing of experience and generation of lessons? 

• Did co-ordination and coherence result in improved effectiveness, efficiency or impacts? 

• How much time and what resources were spent on co-ordination? Was it efficient (cost 
us. benefits) and appropriate? Did it reduce transaction costs? 

• How was co-ordination achieved? What were the main constraints and challenges? Is it 
replicable in other situations (what contextual factors influenced co-ordination and 
results of coordination efforts) 
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Draw conclusions and make recommendations 

The ultimate goal of any evaluation is to answer the key questions asked and present 
the results in a useful way. The evaluation report should clearly and credibly demonstrate 
the link between findings, conclusions and recommendations. Analysis of the collected 
data constitutes the basis for conclusions. Readers should be able to follow a clear line of 
evidence that supports the conclusions. Any recommendations should be well founded, 
relevant, targeted to the intended users of the evaluations, and actionable (meaning those 
who receive the information are able to act upon it) and should help improve the evaluated 
activity and any future activities. Evidence-based findings may be a useful basis for 
discussion between diverse actors in the conflict prevention and peacebuilding fields. 

Over time, such conclusions will contribute to better understanding of how 
peacebuilding and statebuilding processes work, which can help inform strategies for 
intervention in conflict. Specifically, evaluations can add knowledge by demonstrating the 
accuracy (or inaccuracy) and use of conflict analyses, or by showing whether or not 
theories of change work and why. Box 4.7 gives an example of how an evaluation 
contributed knowledge with findings that yield insight into theories about the links 
between aid and people’s perceptions of aid. 


Box 4.7. Can aid win over local communities? 

Testing the theory in Afghanistan 

In an evaluation of the impact of development aid on stability in rural communities in 
North East Afghanistan, the evaluation team examined two theories held by many 
development actors working in conflict zones. First, the assumption that stability in 
conflict or post-conflict contexts depends on whether the population perceives the state 
and its international partners to be legitimate and useful and so co-operates with them, or 
not. Second, the assumption that aid can influence local people’s perceptions of the 
government and international actors. The evaluation team collected data on the 
perceptions of the rural population, and matched it with data on aid delivery to the 
communities. It was found that aid has little impact on how the population perceives 
international actors. It does, however, lead to more positive perceptions of the state. 

Source: Bohnke et al. (2010). 


Depending on the type of evaluation, conclusions and recommendations may be 
developed in a participatory format. For example, evaluators could present initial findings 
to a group of key stakeholders with whom they would then work to draw useful 
conclusions. On the other hand, if the focus of the evaluation is on accountability, the 
evaluators are likely to take a more non-participatory approach. Several recommendations 
from an evaluation of peacebuilding interventions in Southern Sudan are shown in Box 4.8. 

Evaluators may discover major differences of opinion not only as to what happened, 
but as to the value of outcomes and impacts - particularly because individual and group 
understandings are highly determined by conflict and their own roles in it. Evaluation is, 
ultimately, a values-based exercise. What is viewed as a successful intervention by some 
groups may be seen as useless or harmful by others. 
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Box 4.8. Making recommendations for donors and the Government 
of Southern Sudan 

The evaluation team in charge of assessing donor support to conflict prevention and 
peacebuilding in Southern Sudan (soon to be the independent state of South Sudan) from 
2005 to 2010 (Bennett et ah, 2010) drew on the evaluation findings to formulate specific, 
targeted recommendations to donors and the Government of Southern Sudan. Concluding 
that donors did not adjust what they were doing on the basis of a sophisticated and 
nuanced analysis of power relations, causes of vulnerability, drivers of conflict and 
resilience indicators (conflict analysis), the evaluation team recommended that donors 
and the wider aid community: 

• Ensure that revised and new programmes are always preceded by a conflict analysis that 
links wider dynamics to those specific to the area of operation. 

• Plan, monitor and evaluate interventions according to the critical factors identified. 

• Rate interventions on responsiveness to conflict factors. 

The team analysed which conflict drivers should be prioritised and how this might be 
done. They suggested the Government of Southern Sudan (and its supporting donors): 

• Allocate major resources towards creating and maintaining livelihood programmes for 
young men who are currently too easily drawn into criminal activity. 

• Enable traditional authorities (chiefs) to address root causes of conflict (including 
disputes over land or bride wealth) at their customary courts by providing capacity- 
building programmes for these courts. 

Develop effective oversight mechanisms to monitor security agencies. 

Source: Bennett et al. (2010). 


Reporting 

Reporting takes place throughout the evaluation process (which includes the planning 
and inception phases). There are often three main reporting steps, though specific 
reporting requirements may be set by the commissioning agent and should be outlined in 
the terms of reference. 

Inception report 

After conducting a conflict analysis and gathering initial information, the evaluators 
will draft an inception report describing how the team intends to conduct the evaluation 
and answer the questions set out in the terms of reference. It presents risks and 
challenges, the methods to be used, data collection tools, indicators if relevant, 
operationalisation of the main questions, theories of change (implicit or explicit), sample 
selection tools, case studies (if not selected prior to commissioning the team), the structure 
of the report, and a work plan for the remaining work. Stakeholders usually comment on 
the inception reports, often as part of a reference group. (See Chapter 4 for a more detailed 
discussion of the inception phase.) 

Draft report 

A draft of the evaluation report is often circulated widely for comments and is a 
chance for stakeholders to comment on the evaluation. Sufficient time for comments 
should be built into the overall time frame. Some agencies may also require an “out-brief’ 
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before the team departs from a field visit (between the inception and draft reports) to 
promote accountability, or other types of reports during field visits. 

Final report 

Though an evaluation may result in many different outputs, a written report is 
almost always completed. Reports and presentations will need to be translated into 
locally relevant language(s) to facilitate sharing with all stakeholders. The final report 
is sent to stakeholders. Target groups for dissemination should be agreed on at the 
beginning of the process. Many organisations now use the Internet as an alternative 
means of publishing the final report, either in part or in its entirety. In all cases, the 
confidentiality and safety of those who contributed to the evaluation should be 
carefully protected. 

Management response and follow-up action 

The recommendations and conclusions of the evaluation should be systematically 
responded to. The people or institutions targeted (generally donor agencies, 
implementing agencies or national governments) by each recommendation will respond 
and take relevant action. The terms of reference should include the process for reporting 
and responding to the evaluation. A formal response and follow-up by those in charge of 
a programme will often be required. To write the management response, to disseminate 
findings and lessons, and to engage in a learning process is the responsibility of the 
commissioning agency. The form of the management response and follow-up action 
required varies by institution and may be different for different types of evaluations. 
A response will often include an assessment of the quality and limitations of the 
evaluation. 

In the case of a joint evaluation, a joint response or multiple individual responses 
should be used, depending on institutional requirements. In Box 4.8 the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) published a formal response to the findings of 
an evaluation of interventions in what was then Southern Sudan. 


Box 4.9. Canada responds to the evaluation of peacebuilding support 
in Southern Sudan 

The Multi-donor Evaluation of Support to Conflict Prevention and Peacebuilding 
Activities in Southern Sudan (Bennett et a I., 2010) made recommendations to the 
Sudanese Government and its international partners, including Canada. Canada has a 
“whole of government” approach in South Sudan, so relevant departments discussed the 
report findings. In addition, the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
Sudan Programme responded to the evaluation by publishing a formal management 
response. The response states that CIDA found the evaluation report to be a useful 
analytical piece. It also pointed out that the evaluation provided a unique learning 
opportunity because it was the first programme-level multi-donor evaluation in which 
CIDA had participated. 
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Box 4.9. Canada responds to the evaluation of peacebuilding support 
in Southern Sudan (cont.) 

The managers described what they had done or planned to do regarding the specific 
recommendations. For example, on the recommendation to use better conflict analysis, 
the managers stated that they “[recognised] the importance of conflict analysis throughout 
the project lifecycle” and described how they undertook initiatives to promote conflict- 
sensitive programming, including conflict mapping to guide the design and 
implementation of new projects relating to children and youth and food security. 
Specifically, the design of projects together with the United Nations Children’s Fund and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization with the United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization involved a two-day workshop on a collective mapping exercise to identify 
potential geographic locations for planned projects and to determine how to address root 
causes of conflict. Factors related to early recovery needs and opportunities for synergy 
between food security and youth development programming were taken into 
consideration. 

Source: Canadian International Development Agency (2011). 


Disseminate findings 

Plans for follow-up and dissemination of lessons learned should be implemented, as 
agreed during the evaluation planning process described in Chapter 3. Appropriate means 
of communicating the results to specific target group(s), such as managers, staff and 
decision makers, should be used. Evaluation managers are increasingly using short 
summaries, local language translations, policy briefs, video clips and other tailored 
communication tools to reach different audiences with relevant findings. 

Sharing the outcomes of an evaluation can be difficult when the results are perceived 
as negative or when they question strategies or approaches to which practitioners feel 
strongly committed. Stakeholders may resist questioning the effectiveness of their 
approach. Receptivity can be enhanced by emphasising the learning aspects of 
evaluation - and engaging stakeholders early on. 

Feed back into programming and engage in learning 

A completed evaluation should feed back into the early stages of planning and 
programme design and help to address challenges by providing more evidence on the 
validity (or not) of theories of change and data for comparison and reference. Evaluations 
carried out while a policy or programme is still going on can be used to adjust or redesign it. 

In addition to the immediate use of the evaluation findings (by those commissioning 
the evaluation, for example), opportunities may be identified to feed evidence, lessons or 
broader conclusions of the evaluation into other policy forums and research activities. For 
instance, an evaluation of a particular programme working with women peace mediators 
may yield insights into perceptions of women in different conflict-affected communities 
which could be valuable to working in the conflict context concerned. Alternatively, it may 
have lessons for the effective implementation of mediation programmes and contextual 
factors for success which could be relevant to people working on mediation in quite 
different contexts. 
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Evaluators must, in particular, be transparent about the external validity of evaluation 
findings - i.e. how applicable they are in other contexts. The consequences of applying 
findings in the wrong way or in a context where they are not relevant can be very negative. 
This is one reason why it is important for evaluators to explicitly describe weaknesses and 
strengths of data and methods used, and how they impact findings, conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Having completed the evaluation and learning process, decision makers, managers 
and staff should be better able to understand and improve strategies, outcomes and 
impacts, so making more lasting contributions to peace. 
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ANNEX A 


Conflict analysis and its use in evaluation 

Introduction 

This guidance suggests the use of conflict analysis in planning, managing, and 
evaluating conflict prevention and peacebuilding programmes and policies. Conflict analysis 
helps to identify what is needed to address the conflict and to understand the context in 
which an intervention is to be implemented. As such, many practitioners will already be 
familiar with the use of this tool in designing projects and programmes. This annex seeks to 
further explain the role of conflict analysis in the context of evaluation. 

A variety of conflict analysis approaches or frameworks are available and these are often 
used in combination with each other. The choice of approach will depend on the purpose of 
evaluation and the actors involved (some development agencies have institutionalised a 
particular type of conflict analysis, for example). While different in approach and coverage, 
most frameworks take the user through similar steps to identify the causes and drivers of 
conflict and fragility: examine the key stakeholders (actors and groups) who are affected by 
or influence how a conflict develops; understand the multifaceted context in which conflict 
and peacebuilding takes place - including state society relations and political economy; and 
assess the dynamics of a conflict, how it might evolve in the future, and what opportunities 
there are for preventing escalation (International Alert, 2007a). 

Conducting or reviewing a conflict analysis for an evaluation 

Evaluation teams are primarily concerned with conflict analysis from three 
perspectives. First, in assessing relevance, which includes the use of conflict analysis by 
managers or policy makers in determination of priorities or programme approach. Second, 
in order to assess the impacts of policies or programmes, the evaluation team needs to 
understand the conflict that those programmes and policies are attempting to influence or 
change. An evaluation team thus needs to understand the different approaches to, and 
tools for, conflict analysis in order to review the analysis performed at the design stage or 
conduct its own analysis. Finally, evaluators use the analysis to ensure their process is 
conflict sensitive. 

Choosing the appropriate kind of conflict analysis 

If the intervention being evaluated did not use a conflict analysis in the design phase, 
or if the analysis is implicit, or if it is not clear how the conflict has evolved since the 
outset/implementation of the programme, the evaluation team will need to obtain or 
undertake one itself to serve as the basis of the evaluative assessment. The level of effort 
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and resources required for this work should be included in the terms of reference and 
adapted to the scope of the evaluation questions. 

There are many different models and frameworks for conflict analysis used by 
development donors and others engaged in working in and on conflict and fragility. Some 
models are formal, others informal. Informal analysis generally dominates where political 
sensitivity is high. “Traditional” models of conflict analysis focus on understanding the 
context and causes and on understanding the conflict’s stakeholders and actors and their 
interests. Some widely used conflict-analysis methods do not help identify priorities or 
factors that are important to the conflict and fragility dynamic (OECD and CDA, 2007). 
Furthermore, some conflict-analysis tools produce a static snapshot - often in the form of 
lists of factors - without much sense of how they work together. The frameworks and tools 
that treat conflicts as complex systems and those that explore future scenarios point to 
ways of addressing this problem. 

Evaluation managers and evaluation teams might consider a few questions in deciding 
what tool or combination of tools to use: 

Purpose 

• Does the tool provide sufficient information on causes, actors, dynamics and the context 
to assess the relevance of the activity to the needs of the peacebuilding process? 

• Does the tool provide information on the appropriate issue areas, at the appropriate level 
and depth, to help evaluate the effectiveness and impacts of the programme or policy? 

Assumptions 

• Do the evaluators share the underlying assumptions about the conflict that form the 
basis for analysis? Is the tool’s understanding of or assumption about the nature of 
conflict appropriate to the specific context in which the programme or policy is being 
implemented? 

• Does this perspective correspond to the mandate and values of the organisation being 
evaluated? 

Methodology and resource implications 

• Does the tool’s proposed methodology match the purpose of the analysis? 

• Does the tool’s proposed methodology agree with the ways of working of the evaluation 
team? 

• Does the evaluation team have the capacity (skills, expertise, access, etc.) to use the tool well? 

• How long does it take to produce a reliable conflict analysis? 

• What are the resource implications of the selected tool (staff time, travel, seminar costs, 
facilities, data management)? 

• Is the evaluation team able to allocate or secure the required resources? 

Table A.l outlines a few conflict-analysis tools developed and used by governments, 
multilateral agencies, research institutions and NGOs. It is not an exhaustive list, but is 
intended to give a sense of the variety of tools and range of approaches. Further conflict- 
analysis resources are listed in the bibliography. There is also a useful overview of conflict 
analysis compiled online at www.conflictsensitiuity.org. 
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Table A.l. Summary of selected conflict analysis tools 


Purpose 

Potential users 

Assumptions 

Methodology and effort 

Evaluation application 

Conflict Assessment Framework - USAID 

Country and programme 
strategic planning to identify 
and prioritise causes of 
conflict based on 
understanding of impact. 

Donor desk officers, 
implementing partners, 
mission staff, embassy 
staff, other government 
officials. 

Pulls together best 
research on causes, level 
and nature of conflict to 
identify windows of 
opportunity. 

- Combination of desk 
study, in-country visits, 
workshops and 
interviews. 

- Includes significant staff 
time: about 2 months. 

- Relevant to both conflict 
sensitivity, prevention 
and peacebuilding. 

- Quality may vary 
depending on 
robustness of 
methodology used to 
gather data. 

Conflict-related Development Analysis - UNDP 

Conflict, related programme 
planning and reviewaimed to 
understand linkages between 
development and conflict, 
increasing positive impact of 
development efforts. 

Development agency staff 
and donors working in 
situations prone to and 
affected by conflict. 

- Conflict caused by 
combination of security, 
political, economic and 
social causes and actor 
interests. 

- Development can cause 
violence. 

- Data collection and 
analysis followed by 
workshop or expert 
study to analyse current 
responses and suggest 
ways forward. 

- Effort depends on 
method for data 
collection. 

- Development-focused 
and linked to 
programming. 

- Useful at country or 
sector-level, less at 
micro level. 

- Quality of analysis 
depends on rigor of data 
collection. 

Manual for Conflict Analysis - 

SIDA 




Country/ programme/ 
project planning to improve 
effectiveness of development 
co-operation and 
humanitarian assistance in 
areas affected by violent 
conflict. 

Development agency staff, 
implementing partners. 

Conflicts driven by 
structural instability, 
struggle for power and 
influence, and mutual fear 
and insecurity. 

- Desk study, 
consultations and 
workshop to consider 
programme implications 

- Local ownership of 
analysis important - 
6-12 weeks, pending 
scope of desk study. 

- Focus on different levels 
of programming. 

- Relevant both for 
conflict sensitivity and 
planning at country and 
sector levels 

- No methodology. 

Aid for Peace - Paffenholz and Reychler (2007) 

Assess peace and conflict 
relevance, risks and effects 
of development and 
humanitarian projects or 
programmes. 

Development and foreign 
ministry officials. 

- Examines both conflict 
and peace factors. 

- Framework for analysis 
of peacebuilding 
deficiencies and needs, 
conflict risks and effects 
of intervention on 
conflict. 

- Desk study/survey of 
other interventions: field 
mission with 3-5 day 
training and workshop. 

- Potentially time 
consuming and costly, 
pending time for 
baseline study and 
mapping and number of 
field visits and 
workshops. 

- Addresses both conflict 
sensitivity and peace 
and conflict 
programming. 

- Provides specific 
guidance on integrating 
peace and conflict lens 
into evaluation. 

Making Sense of Turbulent Contexts: Analysis tools for Humanitarian Actors - World Vision 

Aims to improve ability to 
analyse dynamics of 
conflicts to impact 
programme and project 
planning and advocacy in 
emergency situations. 

NG0 emergency response, 
development and advocacy 
staff. 

- Focus on chronic 
political instability, not 
just violent conflict. 

- Sees conflict as cyclical 
with periods of peace 
followed by conflict. 

- Collection of tools to 
analyse actors, 
symptoms and political 
economy of conflict, 
generate future 
scenarios, and analyse 
strategic and operational 
implications. 

- Effort pending on scope 
of data collection and 
workshop. 

- Focuses on macro level; 
how conflict will affect 
programme in future. 

- Flexible and adaptable to 
specific contexts. 

- Can be used for analysis 
of clusters of countries. 

Conflict Prognosis: A Conflict and Policy Assessment Framework - Goor and Verstegen (2000), Clingendael Institute 

Aims to link early warning to 
policy planning and 
implementation. 

Donor and embassy staff 
involved with foreign 
policy and development 
issues. 

- Focus on indicators of 
internal conflict and 
state failure. 

- Uses Fund for Peace’s 
measures for 
sustainable security as 
goal. 

- External research and 
analysis to track 
indicators and identify 
problem areas and 
responses for workshop 
discussion. 

- Effort depends on size of 
workshops, and 
consultant involvement. 

- Not programme 
specific, but focuses on 
broad policy or 
programme 
development. 

- Facilitates clarity on 
developments and 
trends, not causes. 
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Understanding and evaluating theories of change 

What are theories of change? 

Theory of change is a flexible approach meant to encourage critical thinking in the 
design, implementation and evaluation of development activities. As described by Vogel 
(2012) “theory of change thinking” is being increasingly used in international development 
by a wide range of actors. This guidance encourages questioning strategies and activities 
that impact on peacebuilding and conflict prevention. It offers theories of change as one 
way to help evaluators assess and programme managers and decision makers think 
through the hypotheses of change and assumptions that underpin their work. Vogel 
describes theory of change as a process of analysis and learning that produces insight to 
support critical thinking throughout the programme cycle. It is also a flexible approach that 
may be helpful in encouraging innovation in programme strategies to respond and adapt 
to change in the context. 

Aid work in relation to conflict and peace is often based on approaches, strategies and 
tactics that are rooted in theories of change (understandings about why particular inputs 
or activities are expected to achieve intended results [outputs, outcomes and impacts]) that 
are unstated or ill-defined. They are embedded in the skills and approaches of individual 
practitioners and peacebuilding organisations, their capacities and technologies, 
attachments to favourite methodologies, and the perspectives of different stakeholders 
about conflict and peace. 

In the imaginary example of an anti-bias peace programme for journalists in Annex C, 
one question would be how the planned workshops, consciousness raising, and skills 
development might actually change conflict reporting. The programme could track the 
language used in reporting before and after the effort and also survey public attitudes. At 
the same time, it could see whether the activities were achieving the expected results - or 
if unexpected obstacles appeared. For instance, it might turn out that individual journalists 
have very little influence over the use of inflammatory language and that editors 
determine the use of such language to boost sales. That outcome would suggest that the 
“theory”, about inducing changes in reporting by training journalists, was flawed. 

One related task is to identify the sources of theories. Are they a) based on experience 
(the programme designers’ personal and professional experience or that of the stakeholders 
and beneficiaries consulted during programme design); orb) research-based? Evaluation can 
contribute to improving the design and implementation of ongoing programmes. It can also 
uncover whether success, or lack thereof, is due to programme design and theory or to 
programme implementation. 
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A useful first step in enhancing strategies in conflict prevention and peacebuilding 
programming and evaluation is to become more explicit about underlying assumptions of 
how change comes about - that is, theories of how to achieve peace. Conflict prevention 
and peacebuilding activities are carried out on the basis of specific ideas and goals as to 
what they hope to achieve. Programme decisions are based on a number of factors - 
including assumptions about how to bring about peace and theories about how to bring 
about change. Peace practitioners select methods, approaches and tactics that are rooted 
in a range of theories of how peace can be achieved in a specific context. It is important to 
uncover these theories of change, both in order to test the theories against the realities of 
the conflict and to provide the basis for evaluating progress towards related objectives. 

Theories of change in peacebuilding include those presented in Table B.l, though a 
systematic inquiry into ongoing and past conflict prevention and peacebuilding work 
would likely reveal many other theories underlying peacebuilding programmes. 

Some theories focus on who needs to change - that is, which individuals and groups in 
society or which relationships need to change. Other theories concentrate on what needs to 
change. It may be an institution, a policy, a social norm. Still other theories are tied directly 
to a particular methodology or approach: how the change could or should happen. 

Evaluating conflict prevention and peacebuilding theories of change 

The impacts, effectiveness, relevance, efficiency and sustainability of a conflict 
prevention and peacebuilding activity rest to a large extent on the accuracy of its 
underlying theory of change. A false or incomplete theory may be a key explanatory factor 
for the failure of a programme, project, or policy. In contrast, good theories (based on an 
up-to-date, thorough conflict analysis) contribute to effective conflict prevention and 
peacebuilding action and successful interventions. Analysis of the theory of change is 
therefore a key aspect of any conflict prevention and peacebuilding evaluation. The 
pertinent theory should be reviewed in the evaluation report and be covered in the 
evaluation’s findings, conclusions, and lessons learned. Such analysis will help contribute 
to a more refined understanding of how to bring about change for peace. 

When conducting an evaluation, the evaluator or evaluation team should ascertain 
the theories of change of the peacebuilding intervention in question. While they are often 
variations on the generic theories presented in Table B.l, they should - for the purpose of 
evaluation - be reframed in relation to the specific context and using the intervention’s 
particular terms. 

At times, the theories in operation are obvious, even if unstated, in programme 
proposals and other documents. More often, the theories need to be uncovered through 
interviews with implementing staff and other stakeholders - or can be confirmed by those 
discussions. The evaluation process may also reveal that different staff members are 
proceeding on different assumptions (theories) about how their efforts will promote 
change towards peace. The evaluation process itself can thus be useful for helping to 
clarify this important dimension of intervention strategy. 

The two real life examples which follow illustrate these points. 

Example 1: Evaluating grassroots conflict prevention in Liberia 

In the wake of the 14-year civil war in Liberia, a large international NGO received donor 
funding to develop Community Peace Councils (CPCs), a community-based mechanism for 
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resolving a range of disputes, with an explicitly inter-ethnic approach. The CPCs were 
designed to promote greater democratic participation through leadership development. 
The evaluation team first identified underlying theories of change and programme 
assumptions (derived mainly from discussions with local and international staff members) 
for the CPCs: 

Theory #1: Establishing a new community-level mechanism for handling a range of 
dispute types will contribute to keeping the peace and avoiding incidents that have the 
potential for escalating into serious violence. 

Theory #2: Creating inclusive structures for community problem solving can improve 
communication, respect, and productive interactions among subgroups in the community, 
and improve the access of disenfranchised groups to decision making. 

Theory #3: Creating a new leadership group infused with democratic concepts and 
provided with critical skills can foster more effective and responsive leadership. 

The evaluation team then discussed whether and how these theories of change were 
appropriate for the situation in Liberia, and how they were playing out in the programme. 
To begin, the team conducted an updated conflict analysis, based on interviews and focus 
groups with a wide range of people in the communities themselves. It then examined 
whether the programme was having the effects envisioned in the theory of change. For 
example, the team examined what kinds of conflicts the CPCs handled, and whether those 
conflicts had the potential for escalating and inciting widespread violence. If they did, then 
the CPCs would directly contribute to stopping a key factor in violent conflict. If, however, 
those conflicts were unconnected to the driving factors of the conflict, or the local-level 
conflict-handling mechanisms were not able to address the types of conflict most likely to 
escalate, then the CPCs would make little or no contribution to “peace writ large”. 

The evaluation team found that the CPCs were, for the most part, not handling the 
most serious and volatile disputes, which concerned land issues. The team then explored 
whether this was due to a failure in programme implementation or, alternatively, a theory 
of change that was incomplete or inaccurate. The main conclusion was that, while the 
CPCs were well set up and trained well, the CPCs became mostly excluded from handling 
land issues as communities were repopulated and traditional leadership patterns re- 
established. At the same time, the hope (and theory) regarding alternative leadership 
models proved unfounded, as traditional leaders gained control over the CPCs or used 
them to address issues they preferred that someone else deal with. The evaluation 
recommended that the agency work to expand the mandate and capability of the CPCs for 
handling land disputes by connecting them to land commissions and other emerging 
government structures. It should also be said that the CPCs did represent a useful 
developmental advance, even if they were unable to fulfil, as completely as hoped, a 
contribution to “peace writ large”. 

Example 2: The impact of international peacebuilding policies and programming 
in Kosovo 

CDA Collaborative Learning Projects performed an extensive study of the reasons for 
the recurrence of inter-ethnic violence in Kosovo in the spring of 2004 and the relationship 
of that violence to policies and programmes undertaken by the international community. 
Among other things, the study identified the theories of change underlying the various 
approaches to improving ethnic relations. As is often the case, these underlying theories 
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were strongly influenced by the policies and (unspoken) assumptions of the international 
community. The multiple aid and development programmes were directly linked to 
implementation of internationally-established "Standards for Kosovo" and widely held 
beliefs regarding refugee returns, inter-ethnic relations, and a future multi-ethnic state as 
the basis for peacebuilding. 

The Kosovo example concerns many agencies and multiple programmes. The study 
identified major programming approaches, and associated theories of change, some of 
which are listed here, and then examined the effectiveness of each, and their relationship 
(if any) to preventing violence. 

A. Inter-ethnic and inter-religious dialogue 

In Kosovo, the bulk of what agencies and community members identified as 
peacebuilding was labelled “dialogue.” Dialogue encompassed a wide range of activities: 
from social contact to structured conversations about identity and the promotion of 
mutual understanding, to problem-solving related to concrete issues, and to negotiation 
and mediation of agreements on land use in the Municipal Working Groups on Return. The 
most frequent theories of change for dialogue efforts in Kosovo were: 

Theory #1: Involving Kosovar Serbs and Albanians in mutual discussions can help 
develop the conditions for the safe, successful and peaceful return of internally displaced 
persons to their homes. This, in turn, will promote reintegration, stabilisation of the 
environment and will reverse one of the negative consequences of the conflict. 

Theory #2: Engaging community members in participatory decision making and the 
implementation of development activities can strengthen community relationships. 

Theory #3: Promoting co-operation across ethnic lines regarding non-political issues of 
common interest (HIV/AIDS, drug use, business and entrepreneurship, women’s rights, 
infrastructure, etc.) can build stronger inter-ethnic ties and understanding. 

B. Training and peace education 

Training in conflict resolution, human rights, nonviolent communication and related 
topics was done in many communities, and, with dialogue, was one of the most popular 
approaches to peacebuilding programming. Youth camps, peace camps, archaeological 
camps, art camps and many others were widespread, as were multi-ethnic programmes of 
technical training in computers, project management, marketing, and other technical or 
professional topics. To a lesser extent, school-based peace education programmes were 
developed and included human rights education and tolerance education for children. 

Theory #1: Providing people with better skills for conflict resolution will increase the 
ability of communities to settle disputes non-violently and reduce the likelihood of 
violence. 

Theory #2: If people talk and play together they will build relationships and break 
down stereotypes. 

G. Multi-ethnic projects and institutions 

Along with dialogue and training, joint (inter-ethnic) projects and institutions 
comprised a significant proportion of the peacebuilding programming in the communities 
that were included in the Kosovo study. Some of the projects were the outcome of or 
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follow-up to dialogue, aiming to take the communication and relationship building beyond 
mere talk. 


Theory #1: Developing activities that provide economic benefits to both ethnic 
communities (economic interdependence) will give people incentives to resist efforts to 
incite violence. 

Theory #2: Providing opportunities for people to work together on practical issues 
across ethnic lines will help break down mistrust and negative stereotypes, as well as 
develop habits of co-operation. 

Theory #3: If people have jobs and economic stability, they will be less hostile to the 
other ethnic group. 

D. Democratic governance and capacity-building 

Many international donors, agencies and NGOs have implemented peacebuilding 
activities designed to strengthen municipal government institutions to support integration 
of minorities, better communication and dialogue, and sustainable returns. They work on 
the following theory: 

If we can improve administration and service delivery and establish non-discriminatory 
policies, this will reduce inter-ethnic tensions and demonstrate the viability of a multi-ethnic 
Kosovo. 

Many programmes and policies integrated several approaches and theories of change. 
For example, a programme to facilitate returns of Kosovo Serb minorities included activities 
and approaches that reflected a combination of different theories: 

• dialogue between the host community and returnees was facilitated on the assumption 
that dialogue would allay fears and re-establish relationships that would allow returnees 
to return to their homes in peace (Theory A #1); 

• multi-ethnic committees to decide community priorities for development aid (Theory A #2); 

• provision of equipment and seeds to a multi-ethnic agricultural co-operative 
(Theories C #1, 2). 

Once the theories had been identified, they could be assessed in relation to the driving 
factors of conflict and the factors contributing to the absence of violence in some places in 
March 2004. The Kosovo study identified patterns of inter-ethnic violence and factors that 
contributed to the prevention of inter-ethnic violence - through extensive interviews in 
communities, some of which experienced violence in March 2004 and some which did not. 
The team then examined the programming approaches and any relationship to the factors 
that helped communities avoid violence. The study found that the failure of peacebuilding 
programming to achieve desired impacts was due partly to faulty theories of change and 
partly to problems in programme design and implementation. 

Design problems included failures in the participant selection processes, fragmentation of 
programming, insufficient follow-up and limited resources for “soft” aspects of programming. 
As for implementation strategy, returnees were not central actors with respect to violence, 
although they were important victims of the conflict. The channelling of aid to returnees and 
to communities that accepted them, it turned out, prompted resentment and led to increases 
in inter-ethnic divisions rather than improved relations between groups. 

In part, the theory of change on which the programming was based was faulty. With 
respect to inter-ethnic dialogue between host communities and returnees, the study found 
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Table B.l. Common theories of change 

Theory of change Examples of methods 


Individual change: If we transform the consciousness, attitudes, 
behaviours and skills of many individuals, we will create a critical mass 
of people who will advocate peace effectively. 

Healthy relationships and connections: Strong relationships are a 
necessary ingredient for peacebuilding. If we can break down isolation, 
polarisation, division, prejudice and stereotypes between/among groups, 
we will enable progress on key issues. 

Withdrawal of the resources for war: Wars require vast amounts of 
material (weapons, supplies, transport, etc.) and human capital. If we 
can interrupt the supply of people and goods to the war-making system, 
it will collapse and peace will become possible. 

Reduction of violence: If we reduce the levels of violence perpetrated by 
combatants and/or their representatives, we will increase the chances of 
bringing security and peace. 


Social justice: If we address the underlying issues of injustice, 
oppression/exploitation, threats to identity and security, and peoples’ 
sense of injury/victimisation, it will reduce the drivers of conflict and 
open up space for peace. 

Good governance: Peace is secured by establishing stable and reliable 
social institutions that guarantee democracy, equity, justice, and the fair 
allocation of resources. 


Political elites: If we change the political calculus and perception of 
interests of key political (and other) leaders, they will take the necessary 
steps to bring peace. 

Grassroots mobilisation: ‘When the people lead, the leaders will follow." 
If we mobilise enough opposition to war, political leaders will be forced 
to bring peace. 

Peace agreements/accords: Some form of political settlement is a 
prerequisite to peace - we must support a negotiation process among 
key parties to the violence. 

Economic action: People make personal decisions, and decision makers 
make policy decisions based on a system of rewards and incentives and 
punishment and sanctions that are essentially economic in nature. If we 
can change the economies associated with war making, we can bring 
peace. 

Public attitudes: War and violence are partly motivated by prejudice, 
misperceptions, and intolerance of difference. We can promote peace by 
using the media (television and radio) to change public attitudes and 
build greater tolerance in society. 

Transitional justice: Societies that have experienced deep trauma and 
social dislocation need a process for handling grievances, identifying 
what happened, and holding perpetrators accountable. Addressing these 
issues will enable people to move on to reconstruct a peaceful and 
prosperous society. 

Community reintegration: If we enable displaced people (IDPs/refugees) 
to return to their homes and live in relative harmony with their 
neighbours, we will contribute to security and economic recovery. 
Culture of peace: If we transform cultural and societal norms, values and 
behaviours to reject violence, support dialogue and negotiation, and 
address the fundamental causes of the conflict, we can develop the 
long-term conditions for peace. 


Individual change through training, personal transformation or 
consciousness-raising workshops or processes; dialogues and 
encounter groups; trauma healing. 

Processes of intergroup dialogue; networking; relationship-building 
processes; joint efforts and practical programmes on substantive 
problems. 

Campaigns aimed at cutting off funds and national budgets for war; 
conscientious objection and/or resistance to military service; 
international arms control; arms (and other) embargoes and boycotts. 

Ceasefires; creation of zones of peace; withdrawal or retreat from direct 
engagement; introduction of peacekeeping forces and interposition; 
observation missions; accompaniment efforts; promotion of 
non-violent methods for achieving political, social and economic ends; 
reform of security sector institutions (military, police, justice system/ 
courts, prisons). 

Long-term campaigns for social and structural change; truth and 
reconciliation processes; changes in social institutions, laws, 
regulations, and economic systems. 

New constitutional and governance arrangements and entities; 
power-sharing structures; development of human rights, rule of law, 
anti-corruption; establishment of democratic, equitable economic 
structures; economic development; democratisation; elections and 
election monitoring; increased participation and access to decision 
making. 

Raise the costs and reduce the benefits for political elites of continuing 
war and increase the incentives for peace; engage active and influential 
constituencies in favour of peace; withdraw international support/ 
funding for warring parties. 

Mobilise grassroots groups to either oppose war or to advocate 
positive action; use of the media; non-violent direct action campaigns; 
education and mobilisation effort; organising advocacy groups; 
dramatic or public events to raise consciousness. 

Official negotiations among representatives; civil society dialogues to 
support negotiations; track VA or 2 dialogue among influential 
persons. 

Use of government or financial institutions to change supply and 
demand dynamics; control incentive and reward systems; boycotts 
and embargoes. 


TV and radio programmes that promote tolerance; modelling tolerant 
behaviour; symbolic acts of solidarity/unity; dialogue among groups in 
conflict, with subsequent publicity. 

Truth and reconciliation commissions; criminal prosecutions and war 
crimes tribunals; reparations; community reconciliation processes; 
traditional rites and ceremonies; institutional reforms. 


Negotiation and problem solving to enable returns; intergroup 
dialogue; ex-combatant community engagement; processes for 
handling land claims; trauma healing. 

Peace education; poverty eradication; reduction of social inequalities; 
promotion of human rights; ensuring gender equality; fostering democratic 
participation; advancing tolerance; enhancing the free flow of information 
and knowledge; reducing the production of and traffic in arms. 
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that while dialogue activities opened space for inter-ethnic interaction that might 
otherwise not have happened, produced some powerful effects on individuals, and led to 
some co-operative activities across ethnic lines, they neither strengthened community 
relationships nor led to collective opposition to violence. 

The assumption that the changes in attitude resulting from dialogue would lead to 
changes in political attitudes and actions, or trickle out to influence others in the 
community or trickle up to influence key decision makers, proved to be wrong. In both 
Kosovo Albanian and Kosovo Serb communities, implicit intra-community pressures, or 
“rules of the game”, restricted the boundaries of permissible interaction to generally non-visible 
business interactions and made maintenance and expansion of inter-ethnic linkages difficult. 

The examples from Liberia and Kosovo illustrate just some of the common theories of 
change underlying policies and projects working for peace. Others are listed, along with 
example methods for each, in Table B.l. An initial list of these theories was derived from 
reviewing the case studies in Reflecting on Peace Practice CDA Collaborative Learning Projects 
(2004). The table is not intended as a check list or menu of theories. It is designed to be 
purely illustrative, helping to clarify the concept of theories of change and provide concrete 
examples. It is by no means exhaustive and the theories it lists are not mutually exclusive - 
one or more could underlie a single programme. 
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Sample terms of reference for a conflict evaluation 

To consider how an evaluation’s terms of reference (TOR) should be drawn up, this 
annex takes as an imaginary example the evaluation of a peace journalism programme 
(schematically outlined in Figure 4.1). It is provided to give readers an idea of the type of 
information to include in a conflict prevention and peacebuilding TOR. It is indicative and 
should not be taken as a form model. A real TOR would give greater detail. Further tips on 
drafting TORs can be found in Quality Standards for Development Evaluation (OECD, 2010c). 

Terms of Reference: Evaluation of the Agency's "Peace Journalism" programme 
in conflict area X (2000-03) 

Define the purpose and use of the evaluation. Is the purpose learning or accountability? 
Will the evaluation be used to decide on future funding? To inform future support? To provide 
input to new strategy? 

The purpose of this evaluation is to determine to what extent the peace journalism 
programme was implemented according to agency regulations (accountability), what 
contribution, if any, the peace journalism training course has made to reducing inter-ethnic 
tensions in country X and how this contribution was made (learning), and if peace 
journalism makes a significant contribution to long term stability (testing the theory of 
change). The evaluation will be published and made available to programme managers and 
country field staff. Management will use the findings to decide on continued funding of the 
programme. Findings are also of interest to the government of neighbouring country Y, 
which is considering a similar approach for a nationwide programme. 

Describe the evaluation object and scope. What are the specific objectives of the 
evaluation? Is it to document achievements? Assess some or all of the activity's objectives? 
Will it look at implementation strategies and processes? Will the evaluation have a 
participatory focus? Will it look at the programme’s underlying assumptions and theory of 
change? Which DAC evaluation criteria will be used (impact, relevance, sustainability, 
efficiency, or effectiveness)? 

The evaluation will examine the results of the peace journalism programme from 
2000-03 and its impact on peace and conflict dynamics. Specifically, it will assess whether 
or not peace journalism is an effective and efficient contribution to peacebuilding. The five 
DAC evaluation criteria will be used to assess the programme. 

Describe the rationale of the evaluation: Why this evaluation at this point of time? 
Describe the longevity, amount of funding, and risks tied to the intervention. Are there any 
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specific events that have triggered the evaluation (unveiling of corruption, results that run 
counter to intentions in the intervention, new research being released)? 

The conflict situation is worsening in country X and the public in the donor country is 
demanding to know how our agency has been involved in recent changes. Also, the agency 
is considering funding similar journalism programmes in other regions and would like to 
know if this is an effective strategy to pursue. 

Describe the scope, timeframe, objectives and nature of the activity to be evaluated. 
Specify issues to be covered, budget and funds spent, the time period to be evaluated, types 
of activities, geographical coverage, target groups, as well as other elements of the conflict 
prevention and peace building intervention addressed, such as contextual issues. 

The peace journalism programme involved the training of 50 journalists from eight 
municipal districts and four workshops for interior ministry staff. The training took place 
over the course of two days and were run by agency staff and local organisation partners. 
The total funds disbursed were EUR 500 000. The programme was meant to contribute to 
peace by reducing bias in reporting and making journalists more aware of the sources and 
dynamics of conflict in relation to their work (theory of change). Each training session 
involved activities led by the agency’s country staff. Workshops were held. Participants 
included 57% women, while 30% were from the dominant religious group (70% from 
minority religious groups), 40% from minority ethnic group A and 60% from B. 

The programme has not been reviewed. Country and programme staff provided twice 
yearly self-assessments showing the output and achievements of basic outcome 
objectives, which included the number of journalists trained. Evaluations of workshops 
and trainings were completed by participants. While staff felt this was a successful 
programme overall, recent escalations in violence have raised concerns about impact. 
Many participants have changed their views of the programme in light of the changing 
situation on the ground. 

Provide directions for the approaches to be used. What method will be used in the 
evaluation? How should the evaluation be conducted, via what process and steps, etc.? Will 
there be an inception phase? What will the level of stakeholder involvement in the 
evaluation process be? 

The evaluators will undertake a thorough conflict analysis and then draft an inception 
report describing how they will answer the key evaluation questions. The evaluation will 
include a desk review of the programme’s self-evaluations and participants’ evaluations, as 
well as spending and country reports from the agency and other donors in the region. The 
evaluation team will visit country X for a participatory workshop with programme staff 
and embassy staff, as well as to interview programme participants. 

Logistical and safety concerns: Address ethical behaviour in conflict environments 
and provide guidance on safety and logistics. 

Due to safety concerns, the evaluation team will conduct field visits in Regions 1 
and 2, but not in Region 3. For Region 3, evaluators will instead meet with proxies in the 
capital and collect data from a recent OXFAM community study carried out in Regions 3 
and 4. The visit should take place during March. Security escorts in Region 2 will be 
provided by the embassy of country X. 

Principles: What standards and principles are to be followed. Refer the team to any 
relevant policy documents or agency agreements. 
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The evaluation should follow our agency's “Principles for Engagement in Conflict 
Situations” and adhere to the DAC Quality Standards. The team is also expected to adhere 
to our agency's “Guidelines on Gender Sensitive Development Assistance”. 

Management arrangements, quality control and reporting. Who will be in charge of 
each task and oversight? To whom will the evaluation team report? Is there a need to 
establish a steering mechanism for the evaluation? Who will be responsible for ensuring 
information sharing among team members? Who will be involved in drawing and 
assessing conclusions? What reports will be generated? Will they be public or confidential? 
Will they be published or placed on the internet? Will the reports and conclusions be 
checked? What quality control systems will be used? 

The team will report directly to the evaluation department country programme 
manager Ms. X and will also work with a small reference group including X, Y, and Z who 
will review and comment on the inception report. The team will complete a field report 
which will be presented in a participatory workshop to country staff before completing the 
field mission. A and B will review the final report before it is accepted for publication. 

Team requirements (including team make-up). Who should do the evaluation and 
what characteristics do they need to have? What is the desired size and composition of the 
team? What time commitment is involved in terms of person-hours? What types of 
individuals are needed for this particular evaluation in this particular context? 

The team should include experts in ethnic conflict and land-based disputes with 
specific expertise on this conflict. There should be a team leader (40 days), at least four 
experts (30 days each) and up to two research assistants (30 days total). At least two 
members should be fluent in language A and language B and all members should be 
comfortable working under difficult circumstances and should have good communication 
skills and non-aggressive attitudes. 

Budget and schedule. How will the evaluation be funded? Have there been 
arrangements made for security costs or other additional costs associated with working in 
a conflict environment? Are funds available for conflict analysis? (Bids may also be 
accepted and then compared to establish the appropriate funding needed.) When will the 
evaluation be conducted? What criteria will be applied to reports to disburse funding? 
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